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THE TWO WEAVERS. 


L 
As at their work two weavers sat, 


Beguiling time with friendly chat, 


They touched upon the price of meat, 


So high a weaver scarce could eal. 


iW 


* What with my brais and sickly wife,” 
Qnoth Dick, “I'm almost tired of life; 


So hard my work, so poor my fare, 


Tis more than mortal man can bear. 


Ii. 


* How glorious is the rich man’s atate! 
His house so fine, his wealth ao great: 
Heaven is injust, you must agree— 


Why all to him, why none to me? 
wv - 


“Ip spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
In spite of what the parson preaches, 
This world, I’ve thought, indeed so long, 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong.”, 


Vv 


Says John, “ Our ignorance is the cause, 
Why thus we blame our Maker's laws : 


Parts of his ways alone we know, 
“Tis all that man can see below. 


VI. 


“ Seeat thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun? 


Behold the wild confusion there ; 


So rude the mass, it makes one stare. 


Vil. 
“A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 


Would say no meaning’s there conveyed ; 
For, where the middle, where the border? 


Thy carpet now is all disorder.” 


vill. 


Says Dick, “ My work is yet in bits, 


Bat still in every part it fits ; 
Besides, you reason like » lout— 


Why, man, this carpet’s inside out.” 


IX. 


Says John, “Thou sayest the thing I mean, 
And now, I hope, to cure thy spleen: 
This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 


Is but a carpet inside out. 


X. 


* As when we view these shreds and ends, 
We know not what the whole intends; 
® when on earth things seem but odd, 
They're working still some scheme ot God. 


XL 


“No plan, no pattern, can we trace, 
All wants proportion, truth, and grace; 


The motley mixture we deride, 
Nor see the beanteous upper side. 


XII. 


* But when we reach that world of light, 


And view the things of God aright, 


Thon shall we see the whole design, 
And own the workman was Divine. 


XIE. 


“What here seem random strokes, will there 


All order and design appear; 


Then shall we praise what we here spurned, 
For then the carpet will be turned.” 


XIV. 


*“Thou'rt right,” quoth Dick, “no more I'll grumble, 
That this sad world is such a jumble ; 
My impious doubts aré put to flight, “+ 


Yor ny own carpet sets me right.” 


> 


|utered according to act of Congress, in the year 1854, by 
Pune H. Anrxon, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York.} 
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SHERWOOD FOREST, 


WAGER BY BATTLE. 
ATale of Saxon Slavery in the Twelfth Century. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


CHAP. XI. 
A New Home. 


* Great mountains on his right hand, 

Both does and roes dun and red, 

And harts aye casting up their head, 

Backs that brays, and harts that hailes; 

And hindes running into the fields ; 

And he saw neither rich nor poor, 

But moss. and ling, and bare wild moor. 

Sir Eger, Sir Grahame, and Sir Graysted. 
Many days, many weeks, passed away, while 
that gay cavaleade were engaged in their long 
progress to the northwestward, through the 
whole length of the beautiful West Riding of 
Yorkshire, from its southern frontier, where it 
abuts on Nottinghamshire and the wild coun- 
\yof Derby, to its western border, where its 
wide moors and towering crag-crested, peaks are 
blended with the vast treeless fells. of West- 
noreland, 
And during all that lengthened but not wea- 
'y progress, it was but rarely, and then only at 
‘hort intervals, that they were out of the sight 
ofthe umbrageous and continuous forest. 
Here and there, in the neighborhood of some 

tucient borough, such as 
Iraot, or Ripon, 


i 


est Riding. 
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mossy trunk—no sight 
same scenes in 
red western sky 
lurid crimson, 





There, it would be a knot of sunburned Sax- 
on woodmem?, in their green frocks and buck- 
ram hose, with long bows in their hands, short 
swords and quivérs at their sides, and bucklers 
of a span-breadth on their shoulders, men who 
had never acknowledged Norman king, nor 
bowed to Norman yoke, who Would stand at 
aze, marking the party, from the jaws of some 
dingle, too proud to yield a foot, yet 

too few to attack, proving that to be well ac- 
companied, in those days, in Sherwood, was a 
matter less of pomp than of sound policy. 
Anon, receiving notice of their approach from 
the repeated bugle blasts of his verdurers, as 
they passed each successive mere or forest sta- 
tion, a Norman knight or noble, in his garb of 
peace would gallop down some winding wood 
ath, with his slender train scattering far be- 
ind him, to greet his brother in arms, and 
pray him to grace his tower by refreshing his 
company and resting his fair and gentle daugh- 
ter for a few days or hours, within its precincts: 
In short, whether in the forest or in the open 
country, scarcely an hour, never a day, was 
passed, without their encountering some pleas- 
ant sight, some amusing incident, some inter- 
There was a vast fund of 
romance in the daily life of those olden days, 
an untold abundance of the picturesque, not a 
little, indeed, of what we should call stage ef- 
fect, in the ordinary habits and every-day af- 
fairs of men, which we have now, in our busy, 
headlong race for affluence, ambition, priority, 
in everything good or evil, overlooked, if not 


esting adventure. 


ife was in England then, as it was in 
France up to the days of the revolution, as it 
never has been at any time in America, as itis 
nowhere now, and probably never will be any- 
where again, unless we return to the primitive, 
social equality, and manful independence of 
patriarchal times; when truth was held truth 
and manhood manhood, the world over; an 
some higher purpose in mortality was acknowl- 
edged than the mere acquiring, some larger 
nobleness in man than he mere possessing, of 
unprofitable wealth. 

uch of life, then, was 
the mid-day meal, the mid-day slumber, the 
evening dance, were enjoyed, alike by prince 
and peasant, under the shadowy forest tree, or 
the verdure of the trelliced bower. ; 
flowers was universal; in every rustic festival, 
of the smallest rural hamlets, the streets would 
be arched and garlanded with wreaths of wild 
flowers; in every village hostelry, the chimney 
esh greens, the board 
decked with eglantine and hawthorn, the beak- 
ers crowned with violets and cowslips, just as 
in our days the richest ball rooms, the grandest 
Ils, are adorned with b 
sweeter or more beautiful, exotics. 

The great in those days had not lost “that 
touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin,” 80 completely, as to see no grace in sim- 
no beauty in what is beautiful 
alike to all, to enjoy nothing which can be en- 
joyed by others than the great and wealthy. 

The humble had not been, then, bowed so low 
recluded all thought, 


ent out of doors; 


would be filled with 


oncaster, Ponte- 
through which lay their route, 
came upon broad oases of cultivated lands, | p 
smiling farms and pleasant cornfields and 
free English homesteads, stretching along the 
fertile valley of some blue brimful river; again 
and that more frequently, the 
thamlets, wood embosomed, with their lit- 
garths and gardens, clustering about the 
\ower of some inferior feudal chief, literally set 
0 a frame of verdure. 

Sometimes, vast tracts of rich and thriftily 
meadow lands, ever situate in the love- 
ces of the shire, pastured by abundant 
and dotted with sleek herds of the already 
ated short-horns, told where the monks 
peaceful sway, enjoying the fat of the 
and, and proclaimed how, in those days at leaet, 
‘ne priesthood of Rome were not the sensual, 
bigot drones, the ignorant, oppressive- 
vhose whereabout can be now easily 
by the squalid and n 
‘tmals and men, pe nic they 
foil and control the 
fimous Abbey-stedea of Fountain'’s and Jor- 
Yaulx, then, ag ni 
the boast of the ‘ 
Still, notwithstanding these pleasant inte 
orest scenery, occu*Ng 
y all monotony, and keep 
terest of antic 


that the necessities had 
all care, for the graces of the existence of man, 
If the division between the noble and the 
common of the human race, as established by 
rank, by unalterable caste, 
deeper and less eradicable 
than at this day, the real division, as visible in 
his nature, between man and man, of the noble 
and the common, the difference in his tastes, 
his enjoyments, his pleasures, his capacity no 
than his power of enjoying, was a mere 
nothing then. to what it is to-d 
The servants, the very vvele, of exist, 
those days, when aristocracy was the 
blood and bravery, were not, by a hundredth 
below the peondess of their 
verything that ren umanity 
and even tious, in everything that 
renders life enjoyable, as are, at this day, the 
orkers fallen below the employers, when no- 
bility has ceased to be, and aristocracy is the 
sway of capital, untinctured with intelligence, 
orant of gentleness or gra 
not that the —-- richer, oe 
e poorer—though this is true to the. let- 
n was the prince, than was the serf of 
those days. It is not only that the aristocrat 
‘the noble by the grace of gold, is ten 
times more ‘arrogant, more insulting, more soul- 
less, cold hearted, and yg 


of God; and that the worker is 
y, clad more humbly, fed 
the villain of the mid 


birth, by heredita 
were stronger an 


eglected state of lands and 
people. Sue 
i both for fertility and beauty, 
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be to his workman mere syllabub and flumme- 


ry _ a my on hungry hunter. ‘ 
: ose joyments, and, in a t 
ire, the eof all men were alike, 


‘| Measure, 
— from the highest to the lowest—the same sports 


pleased them, the same meats, for the most 
part, nourished, the same liquors. enlivened 
them, Fresh meat was an unusual luxury to 


every | the noble, yet not an impossible indulgence to 
pany, Sore the Shs loweet vasstl Wwike ont ‘dyson a NG 
Ww 


the earth with 
light, while the skies 
ned with the cerulean robes 


there lack of living s 
sights to take away the sense of loneliness from 
the traveller in the green wilder- 
songs of the thrush and 
and whistle of the wood robi 
mellow notes of the linnets, the willow y 
ge birds ih the watery brake, th 
laugh of the green-headed ber sp oat , 
doves, kept the air vocal, during all the morn- 
ours ; while the woods all re- 
wide with the loud belling of 
the t stags, now in their lusty 
ing their se ante, or defying their 
from morn to dewy eve. 
on, the wild cadences of the 
arly winded in the distance. 
and the tuneful clamor of the deep-mouth 
talbots, would tell of some jovial huntsup. 
Now it would be some gray-frocked hedge 
riest, plodding his way alone on foot, or on 
is patient ass, who would return the travel- 
ler’s benedicite with his smooth 
now it would be some green-kirt 
who would drop her demure curtesy to the fair 
Norman lady, and shoot a sly glance from her 
hazel eyes at the handsome 
Here, it would be a mitred abbot, or proud 
prior, with his lay brothers, his refectioners 
and sumptuers, his baggage mules and led An- 
dalusian jennets, and as the poet sung, 


With many a cross-bearer before, 
And many a spear behind, 


who would greet them: fairly in some shad 

nook, beside the sparkling brook or crystal well 
ray them of their courtesy to alight 
is poor convent fare, no less than 
the fattest haunch, the tenderest peacock, and 
the purest wine of Gascony, on the soft green 


ly, the sole, beverages of all, differing only, 


‘that not very widely, in dew ee. The same 
love of flowers, processions, + t-of-door amuse- 
Lage dances on the greensward, suppers in 
the shade, were common to all, constantly en- 
joyed by all. 


Now, it is certain, the enjoyments, the luxu- 
ries of the one’ class, nay, t 


tasteful to the other ; and the consommes, the 
delicate-made dishes, the fwmet of the game, 
and the purity of the light ch and Rhenish 
wines, which are the ne plus ultra of Dives’s 

i be ewen more distasteful 


sp board, would, 
to the man of the million, than would be his 


beans and bacon and fire-fraught whisky to 
te = of the gaudy millionaire. 
0 


sand picturesque adventures befell our party, 


a thousand romantic scenes were presented by 


their halts for the noon-day repose, the coming 


meal, or the nightly hour of rest, which never 


could now occur, unless to some pleasure party, 


purposely masquerading, and aping the romance 


of other days. 


Sometimes, when no convent, castle, hostel- 
ry, or hermitage, lay on tho day's route, the 
harbingers would select some picturesque glen 
and sparkling fountain; and, when the party 
halted at the spot, an extempore pavilion would 


be found pitched, of flags and pennoncelles, 


mo ep on a lattice-work of lances, with war- 
cloa 


spread for cushions, and flasks and bot- 


tiaus cooling in the spring, and pasties and 
boar’s meat, venison and game, plates of silver 
and goblets of gold, spread on the grass, amid 
pewter platters-and drinking-cups of horn, a 
common feast for man and master, partaken 
with the same appetite, hallowed by the ‘same 
grace, enlivened by the same minstrelsy and 
music, and enjoyed no less by the late-enfran- 
chised serfs, than by the high-born nobles to 


whom they owed their freedom. 


Sometimes, when it was known beforehand 
that hyd must encamp for the night in the green- 
e pages and waiting women would ride 
forward, in advance of the rest, with the fora- 
gers, the baggage, and a portion of the light- 
armed archery; and, when the shades of even- 
ing were falling, the welcome watch-setting of 
the mellow-winded bugles would bid the travel- 
lers hail; and, as they opened some moon-lit 
grassy glade, they would behold green bowers 
of leafy branches, garlanded with wild roses 
and eglantine, and strewn with dry, soft moss, 
and fires sparkling bright amid the shadows, 
and spits turning before the blaze, and pots 
seething over it, suspended from the imme- 
morial gypsy tripods. And then the horses 
would be unbridled, unladen, groomed, and pick- 
eted, to feed on the rich forest herbage; and 
the evening meal would be spread, and the 
enlivening wine-cup would go round, and the 
forest chorus would be trolled, rendered doubly 
sweet by the soft notes of the girls, until the 
cht, and, the fe- 

males of the party withdrawing to their bowers 
of verdure, meet tiring rooms for Oberon and 
his wild Titania, the men, from the haught 
baron to-the humblest grooni, would fold them 
in their cloaks, and sleep, gvith their feet to the 
watch-fires, and their untented Brows toward 
heaven, until the woodlark, and the merle and 
mavis, earlier even than the village chanticleer, 


wood, t 


bugles breathed a soft good ni 


sounded their forest reveillé. 


In this life there was much of that peculiar 
charm which seems to pervade all mankind, of 
whatever class or country, and in whatever 
hemisphere; which irresistibly impels him to 
return to his, perhaps, original and primitive 
state, as a nomadic being, a rover of the forest 
and the plain; which, while it often seduces the 
refined and civilized man of cities to reject all 
the conveniences and luxuries of polite life, for 
the excitement and freshness, the inartificial 
liberty and self-confiding independence of semi- 
barbarism, has never been known to allow the 
native savage to renounce his freeborn instincts, | P 
or to abandon his natural and truant dispo- 
sition, for all the advantages, all the powers, 


conferred by civilization. 


And if, even to the freeborn and lofty-minded 
noble, the careless, unconventional, equalizing 
life of the forest was felt as giving a stronger 
pulsation to the free heart, a wider expansion 
to the lungs, a deeper sense of freedom and 

ower, how must not the same influences have 
n enjoyed by those, who now, for the first 
time since they were born, tasted that mysteri- 
ous thing, liberty—of which they had so often 
dreamed, for which they had longed so wist- 
had formed, indeed, so 

indefinite an idea—for it is one of the particu- 
lars in the very essence of liberty, as it is, per- 
haps, of that kindred gift of God, health, that 
although all men talk of it. as a thing well un- 
derstood and perfectly appreciated, not one 
man in ten understands or appreciates it in 
‘the least, unless he has once enjoyed ‘it, and 


fully, and of which they 


then been deprived of its possession. 


It is true, that, personally, neither Kenric nor 
Edith had ever known what it is to be free; 
but they came of a free, nay! even of an edu- 
cated stock, and, being children of that North- 
ern blood, which never has long brooked even 
the suspicion of slavery, and, in some sort, of 
the same race with their conquerors and mas- 
ters, they had never ceased to feel the con- 
sciousness of inalienable rights; the galling 
sense of injustice done them, of humiliating 
degradation inflicted on them, by their unnatu- 
ral position, among, but not of, their fellows; 
had never ceased to hope, to pray, and to labor 
for a restitution to those self-existing and im- 
mutable rights—the rights, I mean, of living 
for himself, laboring for himself, acquiring for 
himself, holding for bimself, thinking, judging, 
acting for himself, pleasing and governing him- 
Self, Su lung ae ho trench not on the self-same 
right of others—to which the meanest man that 
is born of a woman is entitled, from the instant 
when he is born into the world, as the heir of 


God and nature. 


The Saxon serf was, it is true, a being fallen, 
debased, partially brutalized, deprived of half 
the natural qualities of manhood, by the state 
of slavery, vg rm rae imbecility, into which 


he had been deforce 


and honor the name of master. 
From this 






that last profanation, he escaped forever. His 
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© very delicacy of 
their tables, if attainable, would be utterly dis- 


ughout oer cee, therefore, a thou- 


and in which he was wil- 
fully detained by his masters; but he had not 
yet become so utterly d ed, so far depross- 
ed below the lowest attributes of humanity, as 
to acquiesce in his own debasement, much less 
to’ rejoice in his bondage for the sake of the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, or to glory in his chains, 


misery, from this last perversion 
profanation of the human intellect divine— 
the-being content to be a slave—the Saxon serf 
had escaped thus far; and, thanks to the great 
God of nature, of revelation, that last curse, 


he had not killed it; for there, there, amid the 
- | dust and ashes of the all-but-extinguished fire, 
there lurked ‘alive, ready to be enk by a 


of this accursed thing—it is that, in apite of the 
chain, in spite of the lash, in spite of the en- 
forced labor, in spite of the absence or di 
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eT ee ON ARE SN EAS 











garter of a mile further a third. The passage 
‘through them is level, while the trail around 
}them is steep and stony. In the afternoon we 





tion of family ties and affections, the slave is} Went through the first gap, made a circuit 


tent; that he fat | ston 
sleek, satisfied, self-con' t; waxes with trees and bushes, ) 6 to the third” 


among the flesh-pots; that he comes fawnin 
to the smooth ¥ , and frolics, delighted, 
pe pati hte Be Eby br Bip 
superior to the spaniel, either in aspiration or 
in instinet. It is in that he envies not’the free 


man his freedom, but, in his hideous, of 


all self-knowledge, self-reliance, self-res is 


content to be a slave, content to eat, and grow 


fat and die, without a present concern beyo 


the avoidance of corporeal pain and the enjoy- 
ment of sensual ure, without an aspiration 
for the future, beyond those of the beasts, which 


graze and 


It is in this that lies the mortal sin, the nev- 


or to advance, either 







d the second, (as it was much obstructed 
on our left, rode over some low hills, and five 


once more in San Luis valley, and all before us 
was a perfect level, us far as the sight could 


day after day, contented with his daily food, and | the appearance of having been regularly 


lies down to sleep, and rises up to labor and to 
feed, as if God had created man with no higher ? 

purpose than to sleep and eat alternately, until | tered the meadow land, and gave the last touch 
the night cometh from which, on earth, there 


shall be no awaking. 
[REMAINDER OF CHAP. XI NEXT WEEK. ] 
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[CONTINUED.] 


five States which I have promised, and that 
within the brief space of one and two years, and | when about to leave, found a large bag of dried 
each upon a larger population than has ever yet 4 
been required from other new States. Now, let | to my people.” * * * This morning I ex- 
us proceed to the other three, and let us dispatch 
them in less time than these two have required. 


We take a section of the Rocky mountains 


from 37 to 41 degrees—near 300 miles north 
and south—and go down to the base on each 
side, say an hundred miles or more each way— 
making an area of 60,000 square miles, while 


all the Swiss cantons have not 20,000. Here 


all the maps—large, beautiful mountain coves 


two of them of thirty miles diameter each, the 
other of sixty—at a great olevation, delightful 
in summer, and tempered in winter from the 
concentration of the sun’s rays; and sheltered 
by the lofty rim of mountains, forever crowned 
with snow, which wall them in, and break off the 
outside storms. The name is not fanciful, nor 
bestowed capriciously by travellers, but a real 


lifornia, with a View 
to Show its Adaptation to Settlement and the 


’ 


? 


, | wealthy planter had amuse 


discription, translated from the Indian name of | either, liés between them.” 


these parks, which signifies “ cow lodge ;” and 
not withont reason, for the buffaloes not only 
feed, but lodge there, and make them the places 
of their immense congregation; attended by all 


the minor animals—elk, deer, antelopes, bears 


Then the innumerable little valleys in which 
rise the myriad of young streams which, col- 
lecting into creeks, go off to start upon their 
long courses in the mighty rivers which, there 
rising together, go off in opposite directions, 
some to the rising, some to the setting sun: 
the South Platte, the Arkansas, the Del Norte, 
on one side; and the Great Colorado of the West 
on the other—all four born so near together, to 
run so far apart: a point of similitude to Swit- 
zerland, which the instructed mind will not fail 
erceive ; and also to diggover another similitude 


endless labyrinth of little valleys and coves 


where wild animals luxuriate in summer, and 
shelter in winter; and where the Indians pur- 
sue their game in all seasons, without impedi-| son. Its valleys are more numerous and beau- 
ment from cold or snow; and where their hors- 
es do well on the grass, retaining much of its 
moisture and nutriment. Fremont thus de- 
scribes the general winter condition of these 


valleys: 


“Our progress in this mountainous region 
was necessarily slow; and during ten days which 
it occupied us to pass through about one hundred | by a treacherous covering of snow. Its little 
miles of the mountainous country bordering the 
eastern side of the Upper Colorado valley, the 
greatest depth of the snow was (among the pines 
and aspens on the ridges) about two and a half 
feet, and in the valleys about six inches. The 
atmosphere is too cold and dry for much snow; 
and the valleys, protected by the mountains, are 
comparatively free from it, and warm. We here 
found villages of Utah Indians in their winter- 
ing ground, in little valleys along the foot of the 
higher mountains, and bordering the more open 


’ 


? 


country of the Colorado valley. Snow was here ic, and on the straight line. 


(December 25th) only a few inches deep—the 
grass generally appearing above it; and there 
being none under trees and on southern hill- 
sides. The horses of the Utahs were living on 
the range, and, notwithstanding that they were 
usetl in hunting, wereinexcellentcondition. One 


it about two inches of fat, being in as good or. 


inches in depth; such as we saw it at the 
time.” 


This is the winter condition of these little val- 
leys, very comfortable for man and beast, even 
in their wild state, and to become more comfort- 
able under the hand of cultivation. The sum- 
mer view, as presented by Messrs. Beale and 
Heap, is absolutely onchestngr® perfect laby- 

water and sweet 


rinth of valleys, with their coo 


grass; some wide, some narrow; some bound- 
ed by perpendicula : 


streams, and beautified with deep, limpid min- 
iature lakes. These descriptions are ing, 
but too numerous for quotation ; and I can only 
give a specimen of each: 

“The trail led over low hills and down a suc- 
cessiou of beautiful slopes, ranning mostly in a 
southern direction, until we enter a narrow wind- 
ing valley, two miles and a half in length,.by 
one and two hundred yards in breadth. It was 


r walls of rock, like streets in 





Wahsatch mountains; which, wide apart at its 


moisture, and give rise to myriads of sprin 

creeks, and small rivers, which collect into the 
two forks of the Colorado, called by the hunters 
Green and Grand rivers, and, in their junction, 
‘| constitute the great river itself ; for the country 
below, being steril and arid, contributes but 
little to swell the yolume ofthe great river which 


shut in on each side by perpendicular walls of | traverses it. The climate in this valley is mild, 


rock, rising from fifty to seventy-five feet above 
the level of the valley, whose surface was flat, 


and carpeted with tender grass. A stream of | dition of Fremont, w 


clear water meandered throngh its centre, and 
the grade was so slight that the stream, over- 





the month of January being like autumn to us. 
We owe this knowledge to the last winter expe- 

o says: “ The immediate 
valley of the Colorado, for about 100 


miles in 7th to the 21st 
of January, was entirely bare of snow, and the 
n us.” would 


" 

be the fourth State—equal in extent to any. 
inferior in soil, superior in wood and ‘water, 
woodland and prairie ; of the 


. i 


and +t d * 





miles from camp crossed the Garita. We were 


* * * “Our way fora mile or two 
led over a barren plain, thickly covered with 
grice wood ; but we soon struck the base of the 
md | mountain, where firm, rich mountain grass 
swept our saddle girths as we cantered over it. 
We crossed a considerable mountain covered 
| with timber and grass, and near the summit of 

was quite a cluster of small, but very 
clear, and apparently deep lakes. They were 
er-dying reproach, of him who would foster, | 16t more than an acre or two in size, some 
would preserve, would propagate, the curse of | 20 t 
slavery; not that he is a tyrant over the body,. spy ond perched away poe the mountain 
bat that he is a destroger of the soul—that he | wit ad ‘timber quite near th 
would continue a state of things which reduces 
a human being, a fellow man, whether of an in- 
ferior race or no; for, as of congenerous cattle 
there are many distinct tribes, so of men, and 
of Caucasian men, too, there be many races, 
distinct in physical, in moral, in animal, in in- 
tellectual qualities, as well as in color and con- I 
formation, if not distinct in origin—to the level | which they camped. It was small, probably 
of the beast which knoweth not whence he com- 
eth nor whither he goeth, nor what is to him for 
good or what for evil i which hopes not to rise 


not even that, but surrounded by luxuriant 


em. It was the 
most beautiful scenery in the world. It formed 
quite a hunter’s paradise; for deer and elk 
bounded off from us as we approached, and 
then stood within rifle shot, looking back in as- 
tonishment. A few hours’ ride brought us to 
the Indian camp; and I wish I could here de- 
scribe the beauty of the charming valley in 


not more than five miles wide by fifteen long, 
but surrounded on all sides by the boldest 
mountains, covered to their summits with al- 
ere or hereafter, but toils | ternate patches of timber and grass, iving : 

ai 


off in small farms. Through the centre, a fine, 
bold stream, three feet deep by forty wide, wa- 


which the valley required, to make it the most 
beautiful I had ever seen.” * * * “Hun- 
+ dreds of horses and goats were feeding on the 
meadows and hill-side; and the Indian lodges, 
with the women and children standing in front 
of them to look at the approaching stranger, 
strongly rey a of ie patriarchal times, 
‘ when flocks and herds made the wealth and 
On the Physical Cosgrephy of the Country be- happiness of the people, and a hut was as good 

” as apalace. I was conducted to the lodge of 
the chief, an old and infirm man, who welcomed 
me kindly, and told me his young men told him 
that I had given of my small store to them, and 
to ‘sit in peace.’ In about fifteen minutes, a 
squaw brought in two large wooden platters, 
Now, I think I have provided for two of the | containing some very fat deer meat and some 
boiled corn, to which I did ample justice; and 


meat and a peck of corn, put up for me to take 


plored the mountain lying to the south of our 
camp, forming a picturesque portion of our 
front view. After ascending the mountain, and 
reaching the summit, I found it a vast plateau 
of rolling prairie land, covered with the most 
beautiful grass, and heavily timbered. At some 
places the growth of timber would be so dense 
as to render riding through it impossible with- 
then, is territory enough for a great mountain | out great difficulty; while at others it would 
State. Now, let us look to its contents and ca- break 


into beautiful open glades, leaving spots 
— First, there are the Three Parks, first 


of an hundred acres, or more, of open prairie, 
escribed by Fremont, and since laid down on | with groups of trees, looking precisely as if some 

f himself by plant- 
ing them expressly to beautify his grounds. 
Springs were abundant, and small streams in- 
tersected the whole plateau. In fact, it was an 
immense natural park, already stocked with 
deer and elk, and only requiring a fence to 
make it an estate for a king. Directly opposite, 
to the south, another mountain, in every respect 
similar, and a valley, more beautiful to mo than 


Enough for a sample ; and if anything more 
is wanted to establish the character of this 
mountain region for fertility of soil and attrac- 
tion for man, it is found in its character of hunt- 
ing and of war ground. Fremont says he found 
it the most variously and numerously stocked 
with game, and the most dangerous war ground, 
which he had seen in all the extent of the Rocky 
mountains—both indexes to a fertile country. 
The country sought for by animals, and fought 
for by men, is always a good country. Western 
men will understand this, and remember how 
Kentucky was called the “ Bloody Ground,” 
because Indians came there to hunt the numer- 
ous game, feeding on the rich grass, product of 
her rich soil, and to fight for its possession. 
By this test, and it is one which never fails, our 
in Pike’s Peak, grand in its elveation, forever | mountain State will be one of eminent fertility. 
luminous in snow—the Mont Blanc of the Rocky 
mountains, which no adventurous Packard, or 
De Saussure, has ever yet climbed. Then an 


We Americans are in the habit of referring 
to Europe for a point of comparison for every- 
thing we wish to praise in our own country, 
although our own may be far superior. There- 
fore, | compare this mountain state to Switzer- 
land, although it is disparaged in the compari- 


tiful—its mountains less rugged, and more fer- 
tile—its surface more inhabitable—its climate 
more mild, and equally salubrious—more acces- 
sible by roads; the mule anywhere sure of its 
feet, the carriage of its wheel; and the hunter 
at liberty to pursue his game without fear of 
slipping into a bottomless icy chasm, betrayed 


round mountains, with their grassy sides, and 
rich level tops, and natural parks, and minia- 
ture lakes, and sweet flowing waters—have no 
parallel in Switzerland, or in any other part of 
the world. And upon this view of their rela- 
tive advantages, I am ready to adopt the opin- 
ion of Fremont, and to go beyond it, and to cel- 
ebrate this mountain State as being as much 
superior to Switzerland in adaptation to settle- 
nvent as it would be in extent—and, to crown 
its recommendations, just half way to the Pacif- 


The valley of the Upper Colorado would fur- 
nish the territory for the fourth State—150 
miles wide from the western base of the Rocky 
mountains to the eastern base of the Wah- 
satch and Anterria ranges—and 300 or 400 in 
length, up and down the river. The face of the 
which we had occasion to kill for food had on | country is high and rolling, with alternations of 

woodland and prairie, and open to roads and 
der as any buffalo we had killed in November settlement in any direction. The soil, like much 
on the eastern plains, Over this valley country—| of that on the R 
about one hundred and fifty miles across—thé 
Indians informed us that snow falls only a few 


io Del Norte and in southern 
California, is peculiar and deceptious—looking 
thin and sandy to the eye, but having an element 
of fertility in it which water impregnates, and 
enables to send forth a vigorous vegetation. 
All it wants and that only in places, is irriga- 
gation; and for this purpose, and for all pur- 
poses, there is water enough; for this valley is 
probably the best-watered region in the world, 
and is obliged to be so from the configuration 
and structure of the country. The valley is 
formed by the lofty ranges of the Rocky and 


lower end, converge as they go north, and unite 
a city; others by softly rounded hills; some stud-}| above latitude 4 iving to the long and broad 
ded with small circular mountains, called by the | valley they enclose the form of the Greek letter 
hunters “round mountains ”—fertile on the 
sides, level and rich on the top, diversified with 
wood and prairie, and refreshed with clear 


delta, or of our V inverted. The summits of 
these mountains are covered with eternal snows— 
their sides with annual winter snows; and these 
latter, beginning to melt early in the spring, and 
continuing till midsummer, fill the earth with 


softer in climate, better in due alternations: of | the 
Utah Territory, it is now. under the dominion of 
law and government, and open to immediate | 
settlement, which in is now on. | Chiefly 
der of the Utah Territory, beginning at the enst- 
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Little Salt Lake, which: is 260-miles ‘south of 
‘the Great Salt Lake; and which designates a 


country as much superior to that of the Great 
Salt Lake, as itself is inferior to that large and 
marvellous body of salt water. It would be a 


"s 


magnificent State, its eastern limit, there the 
rim of the Great Basin, would embrace the 
broad expanse of the Wahsatch and Anterria 
ranges, or rather blocks, as they are cut up into 
short sections—probably the richest mountain 
tgion in the world, where nature has crowded 
an 


accumulated into an hundred miles square, | pa 
as into a vast magazine, a ee of her 


most valuable gifts to man. Soil, water, grass, 


wood, timber, rock-salt, coal, stone—a due alter- 
nation of mountain and valley—the former cut 
into blocks, white on the top with snow, dark on 
the sides with forests, and their bosoms filled 
with ores; the valleys green with grass, fresh 
with cool water, opening into each other by nar- 
row level gaps, or defiles ; the climate so soft that 


animals live out all the winter, and Feh: 
(s0 frosty and frozen with ua) the ustal mont 


there for starting the plough. I say starting the 
plough; for the Mormons, since several years, 
have seen the beauty of this region, and have 
come upon it. We owe to Fremont’s last win- 
ter expedition the revelation to public view of 
this re Ie region, more valuable than all 

mines of California and Australia put 
together. He had seen these ranges @ his pre- 
vious expeditions, and given them a page in his 
journal, and a place in his map; but it was not 
until his last expedition that he penetrated their 
recesses, and saw their hidden treasures. He 
was fourteen days in them—from the 24th of 
January to the 7th of February—and thus speaks 


the gol 


of what he saw: 


“They lie between the Colorado valley and 
the Great Basin, and at their western base are 
established the Mormon settlements of Parowan 
and Cedar City. They are what are called fer- 
tile mountains, abundant in water, wood, and 
grass, and fertile valleys, offering inducements 
to settlement and facilities for making a road. 
These mountains are a great storehouse of ma- 
terials—timber, iron, coal—which would be of 
indispénsable use in the construction and main- 
tenance of the road, and are solid foundations 
to build up the future prosperity of the rapidly- 
increasing Utah State. Salt is abundant on the 
eastern border—mountains, as the Sierra de 
Sal, being named from it. In the ranges lying 


behind the Mormon settlements, among the 
mountains through which the line passes, are 
accumulated a great wealth of iron and coal, 


and extensive forests of heavy timber. These 
forests are the largest I am acquainted with in 
the Rocky mountains, being, in some places, 
twenty miles in depth, of continuous forest ; 
the general growth lofty and large, frequently 
over three feet in diameter, and sometimes 
reaching five feet, the red spruce and yellow 
pine predominating. At the actual southern 
extremity of the Mormon settlements, consisting 
of the two enclosed towns of Parawan and Cedar 
City, near to whieh our line passed, a coal mine 
has been opened for about eighty yards, and 

ents established. Iron here occurs 
in extraordinary masses, in some parts accumu- 
lated into mountains, which comb out in crests 
of solid iron, thirty feet thick and a hundred 


iron works a 


yards long.” 


Fremont brought home specimens of this 
coal and iron, of which Professor Baird, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, has made the analysis, 
and which I give in his own words: “ Magnetic 
oxide of iron: Paroan. Seems a very pure ore 
of iron, and suitable for manufacturing purpo- 
ses. May be estimated to contain about 70 or 
71-per centum of metallic iron, somewhat similar 
to the ore in the greal beds of northern New 
York, but more solid than is usual there. Prob- 
ably very well adapted to the manufacture of 
steel, Tux coat appears to be of excellent quat- 
ity—semt-bituminous—somewhat in appearance 
like the transition coal of the Susquehanna mines 


in Pennsylvania.” 


I must ask the pardon of some of my auditors 
for supposing that they may not be better ac- 
quainted with the language of geology than I 
was myself, when I supposed that this “ comb- 


ing out of the solid iron into crests” was mere 


descriptive language, suggested by the taste of 
the writer. I found it was not so, but the tech- 
nical language which the geological science re- 
quired to be used, and which, being used, con- 
veyed an exact meaning—that of a mineral 
showing itself above the surface, and crowning 
the top of the hill or mountain, as a crest does 


the hemlet, and the comb the head of the cock. 
In this view of its meaning the language here 
used by Fremont, and which seems to have been 


the suggestion of an excited imagination, be- 


comes the subdued expression of science and 
technicality. And what a picture he presents. 


Here are, in fact, the elements of a great State— 


enough of themselves to build up a rich and 
populous State; but appurtenant to it, and in- 


terlaced with it, or bordering upon it, is a great 
extent of valley country—that of the Little Salt 
Lake, of the Santa Clara Meadows, of the Nicol- 
lets river, and its tributaries; and a multitude 
of other coves and valleys, all stretching along 
the western base of the Wahsatch, and within 
the rim of the Great Basin—that Basin as re- 
markable here for beauty and fertility as in 


most other parts for sterility and deformity. 
The Mormon settlements of Paragoona, Paroan, 
and Cedar City, are along the edge of this rich 
mountain region; and the well-trod Mormon 


road from the Great Salt Lake to Southern Cal- 


ifornia, relieved with bridges and marked with 
mile-stones, pass by these towns; all announ- 
cing to the traveller that in the depths of the 
unknown wilderness he had encountered the 
comforts of civilization. Messrs. Beale and ene 
passed these settlements at midsummer, an 

speak in terms of enchantment, not only of the 
beauty of the country, but of the improvements 
and cultivation. Pretty towns, built to a pat- 


tern, each a square, the sides formed by lines of 


adobe houses, all facing inwards, with flower 
and kitchen gardens in front, and a large com- 
mon field in the rear, crowded with growing 
grain—and all watered, both fields and gardens, 
and the front and rear of every house, with clear 
cool streams, brought down from the mountain 
sides, and from under a seeming canopy of snow. 
Grist and saw mills at work ; forges smelting the 
iron ore; colliers digging tae coal; blacksmiths 
hammering the red fot iron into farming — 
ments, or shoes for the horses, assisted by dex- 
terous Indian boys; cattle roaming in rich pas- 
tures ; people quarrying, and the cattle licking, 
the rock-salt. Emigrants obtain supplies here— 
beef and flour at moderate prices; and it was 
here that Fremont was refitted after his seventy 
days of living upon his mules which died from 
exhaustion. e number and beauty of these 
valleys and fertile mountains, seen by Beale 
and Heap in exuberance, their ripe, rich dress 
of midsummer, excite their wonder, and call 
forth enchanting descriptions. Broad valleys, 
connected by narrow ones—a continued succes- 
sion of these valleys going from one to another, 
not by climbing ridges, but through level — 
ings—grass, flowerk and water, in each. e 
mountains cut inté blocks, some with fertile flat 
tops, rich in vegetation—some with peaks, w 
with snow—and all dark with forests on their 
sides. It is impossible to read their descriptions 
without being reminded of central Persia, and 
of that valley of Shiraz, celebrated as incompa- 
rable. by the poets, but matched and surpassed 
in the recesses in the Wahsatch and the Anter- 
ria; and the climate delicious in summer, and 
soft in winter. From the 24th January to the 
8th February that Fremont explored this region, 
he found in the ae either no snow at 
ora thin covering only; and, in the first w 

of February, the ons told him they had 

enced ing and 


























State may be as extensive, as 
rich, as any public interest cou 


Che Boice of the People. 


AMERICANISM NOT PRO-SLAVERY. 
CumpBer_anpd, R,1., Dec. 18, 1854. 
Having been a subscriber for your valuable | for the purpose of scattering the force of the 
since it was first established, I feel con-| Anti-Slavery army, than this same Know Noth- 
siderable interest in its well-being, for I cer-| ing order, could bh ¢ 
tainly should not want to part with it for five | knew nothing enough to have joined it. 
see that some of moe 





times the subscription. 
your subscribers intend to stop your paper 
resent year expir 
have taken a stand against the 
Now I would say to my Brothers—for I am 
one—that you are doing no more than what 
you have a perfect 
your duty to do, u 
ons, and, for one, I commend you for it. 
But if you, or the South, think that Northern 
men are going to give their influence for the 
cursed, degrading, and debasing institution of 
American Slavery, I think you are both very 
much mistaken. 


- 


perhaps can get 
So, go ahead, an 
about us, Know Nothings, for it wil 
any hurt, and may do us much good. 


STAND BY THE ERA. 
Lorain County, Onto, Dec. 20, 1854. 
Allow me to say to your numerous readers | quite active in assisting to consign to Sla- 
just this one word, viz: at this present hour, in | very, from New Albany, Tndiana, a f 
and Slavery, it ill} turned out upon investigation to be not only 
draw his subscrip- |,/ree, but entirely white, into the bargain! And 
tion from the National Era, which has proved | for months before, and- at the very time he was 
itself so happily effective as an assailant—so | running for the Legislature—Freedom being 
sagacious in counsel; as a watchman at the | one of the ostensible issues, the Maine Law 
nation’s citadel, so bold and sleepless ; and as an | the other—his name stood, (and I think still 
expounder of constitutional liberty, so trust- | stands,) in the Auditor's office at this place, as 


the conflict between Libert 
becomes a freeman to wit 


throat of despotism, an 


at, is your substi- 
ational interests 


* Look 
Be faithful to 


AN OLD READER. 
Manpison, Lake Co., 0., Dec. 20, 1854. 
T have been an attentive reader of your pa- 
our first issue in Cincinnati, to 
Washington. I have regularly sent 
you, save when agents have called, your sub- 
scription price, without having once used a 
subscriber's prerogative, either in the way of 
fault-finding, or of commendation. 
not now refrain from expressing to you my un- 
qualified approbation of your course relative 
to that new development of human folly, which 
rejoices in the fitting soubriquet of Know Noth- 


But I can- 


t is impossible for me to see how any Anti- 
Slavery press, which has a particle of faith in 
its professions, can, either openly or tacitly, 
countenance “this new mysterious order.” 

The volatile Parisians, who have a world- 
wide celebrity for their aptitude in 
changes, can well take lessons from Wilson & 
Co. It certainly is without parallel in Ameri: 
ean politics, that a party organized almost ex- 
clusively upon the prince 
great national evil, shoul 
that evil demanded still stronger opposition, 
suddenly fraternize with a new party, which, if 
ive credence to its official organs, is des- 
tined to become the great national protector of 
that evil; and which, in all other respects, has 
more to condemn than to commend it. 


politicat 


le of opposition to a 
at the very moment 


ONE GOOD EFFECT, PERHAPS, 
Worcester, Dec. 18, 1854. 
Ihave been rejoiced with the independent, 
straight-forward, and manly course you have 
taken in regard to the Know Nothing move- 
h such a course may 
rs in the end, you will have the 
consolation in knowing that duty and justice to 
the cause of freedom prompted you, rather than 
The only good that I can anti- 
cipate from this new party, is the entire over- pure 
throw of the two old parties, and if they shall 
nnite with the South to make a nationa 
it will result in another new party, and 
a Northern party. The Know 
of Boston have disgraced themselves 


lose you 


have shown the South that the 
submit quietly to the biddi J 
even under the shadow of old Bunker Hi 


PROTESTANT IRISH. 
PrrrspureH, Dee, 22, 1854, 

ermit me to say that your course in re, ‘ me 1 
to Pri Nothingiam wig given general — Democrats of Indiana, to preserve bas 8 
faction here, to the ¢rue and tried friends of} must keep up their or hoyrnererere 4 bees 
the Anti-Slavery cause. Many of the oldest | gressman elected from this ati is oe ia- 
Anti-Slavery men in this county are Irish Prot-| ble on the question of Serer : are p meee 5] 
estants by birth, and you are aware that they | With the stand the Hra has taken 7 eines 
pathy with Popery, but they have | exact justice toall. Ap oe ws os a 
with oath-bound ‘political associ- | Nothing dodge is very appropriate at this time. 


have labored too 


Suaroy, Onso, Dec, 18, pte : 
who have pledged them- 
lavery cause should 


How it is that a 
nanan 2 cause Grd 
been so short-sigh ed as to join a secret 

whose mandate is law to its- members, 





the points of settlement. So that this fifth) foreign vote nearly all opposed to Slavery? 
pulons, and as | What will be the effect wa Texas, if the ime 


Anti-Slavery German popniation of that State 
sre to undergo the procrustean ordeal? For 
one, I shall be ready to renounce all my fond 
anticipations of Freedom for those portions of 
that State that will some day form new States, 
and knock for admission into this Union. The 
fact is, that John C. Calhoun himself could 
not have desired a more effectual organization 


@ have supposed that they 


THINGS IN INDIANA, ETC. 


because you CentRevi._e, La., Dec. 13, 1864. 
ow Nothings. 


A short letter in your last paper, from “A 
Citizen” of Columbiana county, Ohio, on the 
unsatisfactory gharacter of some of the issues 


t to do, and, in fact, | and candidates of the recent political canvass 
impres- 


in that region, réminds me that a very similar 
revelation with respect to this, has for some 
time been due your readers, as well as yourself. 
In fact, we have done better than some others, 
But even here, politicians and demagogues by 
trade have, to a lamentable extent, controlled 


Ninety-nine in every one | and misdirected the honest indignation of th 
hundred are for no more slave territory, no ah myo “nln, aediedin;, tik, ; 


more compromises, and we will take mighty 
good care that good Free Soil men represent 
us hereafter in Con 

The one great object or point at which the 
American Party aim, is lost sight of, or is not 
known by the outsiders; that is, dropping the 
old, worn-out, drunken politicians who are now 
in power, who have governed the people with 
more secrecy, with their barroom caucusing, 
than the American Party ever will in their 
aces of meeting, however secret they may be. 
egular nominations have been the order of the 
day; no matter how mean a man was nomi- 
nated by either of the old parties, a man must 
vote for him, or be hoote 
But their day has gone by. They may have 
their Irish stews, mint-julips, brandy-smashes, 
&c., but they cannot have the votes. Sam 
says that he must rule for a little season, and 
we say, go it, for you certainly cannot rule us 
any worse than we have been heretofore. 

I shall renew for two copies of the Era, and 
ou some new subscribers. 
‘ou. please 
not do us 


People at the Nebraska swindle; first, as you 
know, by thrusting under them a far lower 
platform of opposition to the Slave Power than 
they were prepared to take, and, afterwards, 
through the new Jesuitism of Know Nothing- 
ism, controlling the nominations, and hiding 
out of sight the real issues. Towards ‘he lat- 
ter part of the canvass, these mischievous re- 
sults became clearly and very generally appa- 
rent. In this section of Indiana, at least, the 
result of the election, in my judgment, is to 
be esteemed more the iiumok of Know Noth- 
ingism than that of either Freedom or Tem- 
perance. I judge so chiefly from the sort of 
men who were too commonly elected. Take 


out of the party. | merely a sample or two. 


All, and more, that your Ohio correspondent 
says of , is true also of Mr. Holloway, 
M. C. elect from this district. He always has 
been, and still is, one of the bitterest foes to 
the Free Democracy. He will infallibly repre- 
sent Whiggery and Know Nothingism, aad 
nothing else. 

A still more flagrant case is that of 
, nominated by the Know Nothings for 
the State Legislature, just on the eve of the elec- 
tion, and elected. He was, you will recollect, 
United States marshal under Millard Fillmore ; 
during which time, you may also recollect, he 
was quite a rampant Pro-Slavery man, and 











amily, who 


security on the bond of a liquor-seller at Cam- 


A press untramellod, sustaining itself on the | bridge, where he resides ! 
accumulative rising scale, by its own inherent} I have it on the best authority, that Mr. 
wisdom and energy, for eight years, in the very | Vaile, proprietor of the Free Democrat, pub- 

against the whole | lished at Indianapolis, and also a joint owner 

strength of the National Executive, is a marked | of the State Journal, intends, after the session 
event of the age—an achievement which should | of the Legislature, in January next, discontinu- 
command the sympathies and admiration of all | ing the first-named paper, and tranferring its 
od and love man, 

What if you do not agree with the editor in | Fusion and Know Nothing in politics. 
all his views? There is a question above this. — 

Do you not fully agree with him in the funda-| MOAB AND ROME—BALAAM AND THE ERA. 
meatal principles he adopts and advocates? 
And where will you find a fearless defender of 
civil, religious, and political ¢ruth, who, even 
in your own estimation, has fewer defects? 
Another question: if you withdraw from the 
National Era, who, and wh 
_ ? Bear in mind that the 
aye a claim in this matter. : i i j 

But the National Era will not be forsaken. ee ee 
It will not fail. And I want that you, yourself, 
should continue with me in the duty of stand- 
ing firmly by it in this crisis of ita trial, and 
that you share with me in the pleasure of fully 
and promptly sustaining it. 

I have been in deep, and, in my way, effect- 
ive sympathy with the editor, from the time 
when his Free Press, at Cincinnati, was bap- 
tized by the mob (“gentlemen of property and 
standing”) in the waters of the Ohio. 
at that—and now look at this.” 
truth—trust in God—toil on in hope. 


subscription list to the latter. The Journal is 


Woonsocget, R. L., Dec. 1854. 
My annual subscription for the Hra ends 
some time this month. Your course forbids 
with my views of right and wrong at this 
juncture) my patronizing your sheet longer. 
y reasons follow: 
First, a new National Era is about being 


_— 


tive born. 

Our pioneer Fathers, in their way, extin- 
guished the Aborigines’ claim to this land, 
satisfied the French, and, soon after, Mother 
England, “ by divine right,” claimed the privi- 
lege of taxation and obedience; but a seven 
years’ war settled that question; and a slight 
misunderstanding occurred once since. That 
was, to take American seamen when she 
pleased. Jackson settled that. 

But now, sir, comes a prior claim. Pope 
Alexander VI gave a bull to Spain, to hold 
in possession all new discovered lands not 
owned by any Christian Power, from the north 
to the south pole, the line running one hundred 
leagues west of the Azores Islands. What say 
you, shall we acknowledge their claims, or ex- 
tinguish them? 

The editors and proprietors of the New Hra 
think best to silence popish arrogance and uni- 
versal authority, by checking their approaches, 
and by protesting their claims. This, sir, you 
repudiate as unconstitutional, because this new 
organization do not include Slavery and Tem- 
perance. Let me tell you, the united efforts of 
Americanism will find sufficient employment to 
withstand the “iron hoofs of Romanism,” and 
the influence of the “scarlet Lady sitting on 
the Seven Hills,” that has withstood the as- 
saults of liberalism for centuries. They cannot 
meet, and defeat all the wrongs prevalent in 
our country in one campaign. 

Secondly: many influential Americans: are 
biased in favor of extending to foreigners any 
and all presumptuous demands. 

Sir, we are sorry to lose the services of such 
a talented champion of Liberty as you are. 
We wish you would “come up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty.” But you remind 
me of old Saban, of Moabitish notoriety. He 
desired to favor Moab, you Rome. Ho said 
many good things; so eat you. He acted 
from principle; so do you. He acted for God, 
he thought; so do you. He desired to die the 
death of the righteous; so do you. But he 
was siain fighting in the ranks of the enemies 
of Israel's God! Where will you be found? 
Should you, by way of antithesis, compare 
me to the animal Baalam rode, I answer, I 
have been a subscriber to the Hra a number of 
years, and cheerfully bore up your sentiments 
till lately; but now I feel impelled to “open 
my mouth,” and warn you, that you are in a 
“ narrow place,” and subscribers are falling off. 
Programme of this narrative recorded in Know 
Nothing (Numbers xxii) hundred thousand 


strong, and dailyadditions. . I. Smrrp. 
WARNING. 
mys ; Sovurn Norwatx, Dec. 23, 1864. 


party The discussion of thé Know Nothing quos- 
rever, | tion in the Bra and Tribune have nearly used 
by re-electing the infamous slave-catcher, J. V. | UP the self-styled American party, and arrested 
C. Smith, Mayor of their city, and by so doing | its mushroom growth, As it had its birth and 
are ready to owth in the dark; I should not be surprised if 
wer, | it perished, like Jonah’s gourd, in the night. 


Joun Bouton. 


KEEP UP ORGANIZATION. 


Bioomieton, Monroz Co., Ixp., 
December 8, 1854. 


It appears very evident to me that the Free 


Go on, and your friends here will assist in hold- 


The true Anti-Slavery men of this country | ing up your hands, wat! De grand army of Lib 
: long and earnestly for the ik 5° 

right oP odor rane , to permit this ree se- 

cret_ oath- d association to wrest it from MEO D. : 

them without some show of resistance. * ae 


ll rout all its enemies, 
ours for the Right, Joun CAMPBELL, 


Cottece Hitz, Hamittox Co., V., 
December 19, 1 

I have been a reader of your paper from the 

beginning, and expect to be as-long 02.1 live, 


Ranma gar yl 



















































































































culation. — ie es SOS cag 
With re to the cal 


the day. In @ : 
ly, the Anti-Slavery senti 
power that overthrew the nis 7a 
ty ; but the Fusion ticket embraces Whigs, dis- 
atfected Democrats, and Know Nothings, en- 
grafted in the Frée Soil stock, What-frait the 
tree will bear, the future alone cantell. T fear 
it will be that of the scions, and not of the orig- 
inal stock. The “Know Nothings” were but 
little known before the election, Nee Say 
us aid in the conflict; now they claim . 
or of the vietory, and would fain take all the 
spoils. : 

Me Timeo Danaos.” I fear the Know Noth- 
ing, though they bring us gifts, They were 
very Anti-Slavery before the election, but since 
the election they begin to show an ambition 
for the control of the General Government ; 
they must then have a national organization ; 
of course, they must ignore the Slavery ques- 
tion. Politicians at the South, always on the | 
alert, cannot mistake the signs of the times. 
They see the track is already laid, the cars ready, 
offer to get on board, provided the North will 
permit them to conduct the train. This, I fear, 
will be assented to by the North, and we shall 
have another Pro-Slavery Administration borne 
inte power. 

The best way for Anti-Slavery men, is to 
make no compromise, and have no communion 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reprove them. 


<e gh 


PREVALENCE OF THE DISAFFECTED. 
TrerryrowN, Braprorp Oo., Pa., 
December 14, 1854. 

I shall try to do something more soon. Re- 
newals, I fear, will be an up-hill business. The 
“Know Nothing” delusion is méch stronger 
than I had any jdea of. There must be “a 
burst up,”,! think and hope, with them, before 
long. I cannot but believe Anti-Slavery men 
in the Order know something, and if hoodwink- 
ed, will not remain so long. As far as I can 
ascertain, every name I sent you last fall, ex- 
cept one, is enrolled in the ranks of the invisi- 
ble party. . 


A CORRECTION. 
Canton, Inprana, 12th me. 4, 1854. 

I notice in the Hra that the idea has been 
conveyed by some of our journals, that there 
were two distinct names voted for in Indiana 
for State Treasurer. I wish to set thee right 
on that subject. The 23,000 votes said to have 
been cast for William F’. Noffsinger, were never 
east for him. The entire 96,000 or 98,000 
were cast for the samé man, William R. Noff- 
singer, the Republican candidate ; but the tally 
papers were printed wrong; and some of the 
clerks, in reporting the official vote, did not no- 
tice the mistake, and reported for William F. 
Hence all the humbug that Elijah Newland 
(Nebraska) was fairly elected, when he was in 
the rear over 14,000. Noffsinger has received 
his commission. 


~ 


ONE OF THE OLD GUARD. 
Marterta, Onto, December 14, 1854. 

I hope the friends of the Era will be doubl 
vigilant, at this most critical time. The bal 
ances tremble and vibrate between Slavery and 
Freedom as never before, and our political des- 
tiny as a vation will soon be decided. 

e have read with deep (not to say painful) 
interest the articles which have from week to 
week appeared in the Fra, relative to the so- 
called American or Know Nothing organiza- 
tion. Can it be possible that those with whom 
we have stood shoulder to shoulder, for years, 
in the great contest we haye waged for Human 
Rights, have turned their backs upon us, for 
such companionship as is found in the ranks of 
that secret organization ? 

It is even so. That they have gone there 
with sincere, honest, and conscientious purpo- 
ses, we have no doubt. And we are unwilling 
to believe that they will remain in such com- 
pany, when once the mask is fairly thrown off, 

We would give a trifle to know the names of 
the men who first set on foot this new move- 
ment; but, since we may not look within the 
mysterious veil which excludes the prying eyes 
of the “uninitiated,” our only remaining alter- 
native is to guess—and being of Yankee extrac- 
tion, we claim that privilege as a hereditary 
right. We therefore guess that such men as 
Millard Filmore, John M. Clayton, and others 
of the same stamp, of both the old parties, 
knew well that the old Whig party was stricken 
with a mortal paralysis long since. We guess 
again, that they foresaw symptoms of the same 
disease, fast betokening the same destiny, for 
the old Slaveocratic Democracy ; and, since these 
two events were so plainly foreshadowed, to- 
gether with another, more to be dreaded still, to 
wit, the indignant and outraged spirit of a Free 
People, beginning to send its pulsations and life- 
throbs through the masses of the free States— 
with these things plainly indicated, we guess, 
that clear-sighted, far-seeing Pro-Slavery poli- 
ticians, concieved, matured, and as far as pos- 
sible have executed, a plot to “divide and con- 
quer” the concentrating Hosts of Freedom. 
We guess, further, that those of our friends who 
have gone over to that party will find them- 
selves cheek by jowl with men who voted for 
the annexation of Texas, for the Mexican war, 
for the Fugitive Slave Act, for the Nebraska 
Bill, and who always swear by Baltimore Plat- 
forms, and are the Body Guard of Slavery. 
But wé further guess, that true men will not 
long remain in such polititical companionship. 

Yours, for the cause, J 


« Ee 


THE REAL CAUSE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Howe, Micu., Dee. 7, 1854. 

“Popular Sovereignty” has beea asserted in 
the right direction. Now comes the impor- 
tance of guarding with vigilance this germ of 
true principles, which hes evidently actuated 
the “Sovereign People” at the ballot-box, in 
many of the free States. I look to the Nation- 
al Era as to a faithful watchman, to sound the 
alarm for Freedom. Our opponents, and the 
enemies of human rights, while they differ in 
assigning the cause of our success, agree in 
prophesying @ speedy reaction. 

Undoubtedly, they will manage to control 
many of the influences which served to increase 
the local majorities, yet I am greatly mistaken 
if there does not lie at the bottom, as the main- 
spring of these recent revolutions, an enlight- 
ened principle of truth, a deep-felt re for 
Human Freedom, a desire to recognise the great 
object which governed the framers of the Gon- 
stitution. I confidently believe, that in Michi- 
gan, at least, the recent revolution in politics 
18 attributable to a determination, on the part 
of a large majority of our voters, to rebuke the 
pro-slavery action of her public servants, rath- 
er than to Know Nothingism, or any other 
transient influence. The light of truth on the 
subject of Human Freedom, which has, for the 
last quarter of a century, been beaming forth 
from a free press, and from free speech, has not 
been lost. These precious seeds of truth can- 
not be lost. Though buried long beneath the 
crust of partisan attachments, they have been 
taking deeper root, and are now springing up 
in all their verdure. : 

Those gatherings of éarnest friends of Free- 
dom, which I have beheld at Buffalo and Pitts. 
burgh, have not been in vain. Go on, then, as 
you have done, under the panoply of truth and 
righteousness, and your Gor will not be in 
vain. Tell us, as a faithful watchman, “What 


of the night?” “ What of the night?” 
Yours, truly, i. F. Gay. 


WHY NOT Go WITH Us? 
aes a Harvarn, Nov. 30, 1854. 
in the fond h ‘perusi 
through the sides of the i ths adtetony tf 
those truly great American principles whick 
have so signally triumphed in the late election 
0 usetts. fam not insensible to the 
fact of the powerful auxiliary your pen would 
be to the advancement of those great principles 
which are sooner or later to obtain, for the en- 


franchisement of the haman famil ess 
color, or condition. And Y set thik 

and eheve, Ld lone ferther developments of 
intuenct tofess no vis- 

sir, you will see General 

, uy i¢ 4 for 
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of | it ailvisable to com 
of those who would 

+] opinion’s sake. I ady 
and charity for others, 


ding eampai 
elected 


Our s 


SS 


Era. 


head of the Era. 
provement. 


and eloquence. 
particularly interested in it. 


new Western States. 


Balaam rode. 
lost. 


States. 
Senate, and committed. 
great scheme of Slavery Propagandism. In con. 
nection with this subject, is an article from the 
South Side Democrat, commenting upon a late 
speech of Col. Harkins, a chief of the Choctaw 
Nation, in which he denounces the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
for their recent action, announces that the 
Nation will not permit any Abolitionists to 
sojourn within its limits, and declaims as 
fiercely about “our slaves,” as the Chivalry of 
South Carolina. It is easy to see what we 
have to expect from the organization of Indian 
Territories, with power in their Legislatures to 
prohibit whatever white men they may please 
from entering their limits. 
phase of “popular sovereignty.” 


Post and Tribune, of New York, is in a 
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Co., Micu., 


December 13, 1854, 
Three years ago, when I began to take the 


National Era, this town had about fifteen Anti-: 
Slavery voters, one, hundred Democrats, 

one hundred and thirty Whigs. In the fall of 
1852 we took about twenty-eight Hras, inclu- 


the following 
psn officers. In 1853, 


owing to cheapness and Whig influence, we 
took about two Eras and twenty New York 


and 


; and 


ers; and the next spring, the Whigs 
aemetich united, and elected their ticket. 


This fall we gave severity-two majority on the 
Republican ticket, and ( wa’ 

Peek, of this town, for county clerk, and Byron 
G. Stout for Representative to the State Legis- 
lature, both elected on the Republican ticket. 
Republican majority is in a great 
degree owing to the sound views and truthful 
representations of the National Era, distributed 
‘in the fall of 1852. 


elected Edward W. 


ONE OF THE VICTIMS. 
Hennepin, Iiu., December 15, 1854. 
The Know Nothings are quite numerous 





about here. They have made ‘some inroads 
upon the Anti-Slavery ranks—how much I do 
not yet know. My opinion is, that their influ- 
ence is altogether prejudicial to 
ment of our cause. I have for the last twenty 
years or more labored to 
equal political platform, by levelling upwards 
all who, in opposition to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, were deprived of its inestimable 
privileges. A new king has arisen, that does 
not recognise the old platforms. A new set of 
victims is to be immolated upon the unholy 
altar of Caste. The writer of this had the mis- 
fortane (for those who choose to call it so) of 
being, without any agency of his own, born in 
another country, and is only‘an American citi- 
gen by choice; and now, many of those with 
whom he has acted—yea, and many of those 
for whom he has labored—have banded them- 
selves with the foes of universal freedom, to 
sacrifice these new victims, without in the 
smallest degree benefiting themselves. 


the advance- 


place all mien on an 


H. Casson. 
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TNE NEW YEAR. 


A Happy New Year to the readers of the 


We had hoped 


With this number we begin our Ninth 
Volume, with a heart full of grateful feelings 
to the friends who have labored, by their more 
earnest efforts, to compensate for the defection 
of others. 
view of the various questions presented by 
the Know Nothing organization, before closing 
the last volume, so as to put our parting 
friends in possession of all our thoughts on the 
subjects whereon we differ; but we must pro- 
ceed without them. 


to complete our 


Let us rejoice that the majority of Anti-Sla- 


very men evince their purpose to resume their 
Anti-Slavery position. 





A SYNOPSIS. 


The reader will please not 


On the first page he will 


with a capital moral in it. 


overlook the new 


We think it quite an in- 


find an old poem 


Herbert’s Story of Anglo-Saxon Serfdom 


is deservedly attracting much attention. 
later chapters especially have been full of truth 
Anti-Slavery readers will be 


The 


We close Mr. Benton’s Discourse on the five 


As this portion did not 
appear in its order in the last number of the 
Era, (the last also of the volume,) we send this 
number to many who haye not yet renewed, 
unwilling to cut them off, with only a fragment 
of his discourse. 


Under the head, “Voice of the People,” area 


Read it. 


few extracts from our correspondence, specially 
relating to Know Nothingism. We give them, 
pro aud con., but they that are for us are more 
than they that be against us. 
tiply these extracts ten-fold. 
help laughing at the wit of one of our Know 
Nothing friends, taking leave of the Hra, in 
the comparison he runs between us and Ba- 
laam, and between himself and the animal 
It is too good in its way to be 


We might mul- 
We could not 


On the fourth page, we bring up arrears on 


It 


several important topics, by extracts from our 
exchanges. Let no one fail to read the account 
of recent events in Kansas by a Baltimorean. 
The New York Evening Post, gathering the 
material facts from an able article written by 
James W. Taylor for the Western Home Visit- 
er, discusses pretty thoroughly the project of 
Senator Johnson, of Arkansas, for the organi- 
zation of several Indian Territories, with a 
view to their ultimate formation into Slave 
His bill was taken up last week in the 


is a part of the 


This is another 


Let us hope that Governor Reeder, whos 


letter to the Missourians is to be found on the 
same page, will be as firm in act as in word. 
He has aroused the, hostility of Senator Atchi- 
son and his friends, who will probably devote 
themselves to his overthrow—not, because he 
is anxious to keep Kansas independent—O, 
no! but, because he is a very bad man, and is 
deeply engaged in land-speculation! This is 
to be the pretext of their war upon him. 


In a curious slave case, the account of which 


judicial tyranny. 
. To. the Central American scheme, so favora- 
bly noticed by the National Intelligencer, we 
devote much attention this week. The reader 
cannot know too much of this new plot. ‘) 


is copied from the Boston Telegraph, Mr. Cyrus 
Fillmore figures conspicuously in the business 
of enforcing the infamous act signed by Mr. 
Millard Fillmore, his brother. It will be seen 
that “ Popular Sovereignty” 


was too strong for 


The Dominican project, discussed by - the 
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os erican emissary, 
Failing to obtain a, port in Samana, from which 








| French Consuls, 


public,” ad it is walled, began to feel insulted 


and*irritated. Thereupon, our American Mis- 
sionary became piqued, and, anxious to lay 
the blame of the embarrassment somewhere 


else, wrote an angry letter to the British and 
: ging them with interfering 
against the in } of the United States, and 
threatening them with vengeance. Meantime, 
it appears, that our Government is no better 
‘pleased than the Dominican Government, with 
the treaty, for President Pierce, finding that 
the Dominicans insist upon reciprocity, has 
discovered that they are not white ; and through 
Mr. Marcy “has ordered the treaty to be 
withdrawn. Such appears to be the present~ 
‘state of this mysterious negotiation. Probably 
the Propaganda will compensate themselves 
for this failure of one of their schemes, by 
bending all their energies on the Central 
American scheme. We recollect that, for a 
similar failure in Hayti, many years ago, they 
took satisfaction out of Mexico, by annextng 
Texas, and conquering New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. 





DESIGNS ON CENTRAL AMERICA. 


If the reader will look to his map, he will 
find a region between North and South A meri- 
ca, stretching from the isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec to the isthmus of Panama, called Central 
America. It embraces five republics—Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, San Salvador, and 
Costa Rica—and two colonies, one called Ba- 
lize, dependent upon Great Britain, and the 
rother Mosquitia, claimed by an Indian King, 
whose pretensions have been gravély recognised 
by the British Government, but ridiculed by 
our own. The territory claimed for it would 
long since have been recognised as belonging 
to the adjacent States, had it not been for for- 
eign interference. Geographically and politi- 
cally, it belongs to their system, and it should 
have been@§ealt with accordingly. 

Lying between the eighth and eighteenth de- 
grees of north latitude, with an aggregate area 
of 210,000 square miles, (large enough for five 
States of the size of Ohie,) with a fertile soil, 
great facilities for commerce, and the com- 
mand of the most favorable routes between the 
two oceans, these States have been regarded by 
many as an attractive theatre for adventure and 
colonization. Their total population is not 
much over two millions, and there is little 
unity among them, so that they have not 


rights. Had it not been for their weakness, 
we should have heard little of that fiction, a 
Mosquito King, and of his being an ancient 
ally of Great Britain. The American People 
were unsparing in their ridicule of that hum- 
bug; but it would seem, when ¢heir interests 
are to be promoted by assuming the fiction 
to be a fact, they do not hesitate to follow in 
the footsteps of their ambitious rival. 
From recent developments, it would appear 
that the Propagandism which has sustained a 
temporary check in its designs upon Cuba, is 
now turning its special attention to Centra] 
America, and the Mosquito King figures as 
largely in its programme, as in the Bulwer 
and Clayton despatches. On our fourth page, 
the’ reader will find a brief account, copied 
from the National Intelligencer, of a grand 
scheme of colonization, to be carried on by 
the Central American Land and Mining 
Company. That conservative paper treats it 
as a commendable enterprise, as does the 
Washington Union, the organ- of the Adminis- 
tration. But they do not state all the facts. 
The well-informed correspondent of the North 
American throws some light on the formation 
of the company : P 
“Tn 1839, the Mosquito King, as the Chief of 
the Mosquito Indians is called, granted to the 
two Messrs. Shepherd, of San Juan, and to 
Stanislaus F’. Haley, who is son-in-law to one of 
the former gentlemen, a tract of country along 
the coast, extending from latitude nine degrees 
north to about fifteen degrees north, and a suf- 
ficient breadth to make the area of the territory 
thus ceded nearly 30,000,000 of acres. In 1853 
one half this great tract was sold toa gentleman 
of Virginia, with the understanding that he was 
to organize a company of American capitalists 
to promote the colonization of the country and 
the working of its mines, which, during the pe- 
riod of Spanish supremacy, were among the 
most valuable and productive on this continent. 
This gentleman assigned a large portion of his 
interest to an association of persons, chiefly cit- 
izens of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York, 
which association subsequently took the form 
and style of the Central American Land and 
Mining Company. The number of shares is 
200,000, each of which represents 150 acres of 
the land included in the grants.” 
He proceeds to state that, at a meeting of 
the company, a proposition was made to Gen- 
eral Shields to become its agent ; that the Gen- 
eral took the matter into considoration; that a 
portion of the stockholders, growing impatient, 
met in New York, and determined, with the 
concurrenee of the others, to offer the agency 
to Col. William L. Kinney, the famous Texan 
ranger, who happened then to be in-New York, 
on his way to the Crimea; that the Colonel 
accepted the offer, and would sail for the field 
of adventure some time during this month. 
The staple productions of this region are 
those to which it is thought slave labor is spe- 
cially adapted; such as sugar, cotton, coffee, 
cocoa, rice, tobacco, Indian corn, mahogany, 
and logwood; and it abounds in minerals of 
every variety. The whole thing is a tempting 
bait to Mammon and Slavery Propagandism. 
The correspondent of the North American thus 
speculates on the affair : 
“Tf the scheme of colonization, as above brief- 
+ Capes succeeds, the territory will occupy 
e anomalous position to the Government of 
this Union of a province held both in sovereignty 
and as property by an American commercial 
company, in much the same manner as ~India 
is held by the East India Company. And yet 
this company will be in all things subject to the 
American Government. What follows? The 
consequence that this country must be an Amer- 
ican province, and the possessors of it will be 
subjects of the Federal Government. Here will 
arise the important question whether it can be 
kept in this dependent Tog se position in 
perpetuity, or will have the right to be admitted 
as a State?” 
It is marvellous that all these advocates of 
the scheme should appear so totally oblivious 
of a few important facts: for example, that it 
naturally involves a collision with the sover- 
eignties of Costa Rica and Nicaragua; that 
we, Americans, who so pertinaciously disputed 
the right and title of the Mosquito King, when 
Great Britain was concerned, are all at once 
profoundly impressed with their soundness ; 
and that, in colonizing any portion of Central 
America, we violate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
But right do such combinations ever re- 
spect? This correspondent tells us that the 
grant from the Mosquito King extends along 
the coast from about nine degrees to about 
fifteen degrees north, and back far enough to 


comprise 30,000,000 acres; that is, a larger 
‘area than that of North Carolina. Now, by 
looking at the map, we find Costa Rica and 


Nicaragua running along the coast just be- 


tween these very parallels of latitude! A slip 
y |of country enough to make 


a large State, cut 
of their territory, is a pretty large grant 











the means to enforce a strict regard for their, 


and two years ago was obliged to petition the 
epherd & Haley to be allowed to 
open a credit at, theirgeneral furnishing estab- 
lishment in Greytown, for checked shirts, cali- 
co pantaloons, and raw whisky, to the amount 
of $22.50, which they granted, The company 
will cheerfully assign the chief a reasonable 
amuity.” o . 
The Grand Central American ‘Land and Mi- 
ning Company, holding its title to 30,000,000 
acres. in Nicaragua and Costa Rica from a 


high privilege to run up a bill of $22.50, with a 
small dealer, for checked shirts, fancy breeches, 
and raw whisky! " 

The Boston Post, and other high-principled 


right and justice, see in the scheme glorious 
a¢quisitions, which shall surpass the achieve- 
ments of the first Spanish conquerors, The 
Post says : 

“The results of this colonization are plain 
and inevitable, Commencing at the 
San Juan del Norte, (which the English call 
Greytown,) and there strengthening itself for 
expansion, the colony will soon become master 
of the route to the Pacific; and, with that line 
for the base of its operations, will stretch south- 
ward at least far enough to include the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and northward, either with or 
without the consent of the intermediate States, 
until the whole of North America lying south 
of the United States shall become part and 
parcel of this nation.” 

And that discloses the whole plot. Give 
these adventurers, with their slaves, their love 
of adventure, and their lust of gold, room for 


Slavery, and are now struggling for existence, 


to Panama, be secured for Slavery. 
ment is, to be let alone. 


he has no fear. 
them in good time. * If they resist, he will 
conquer them. 


applauds. The Minister of Costa Rica, we ob- 
serve, has entered a prompt protest on the sub- 
ject. Possibly it may awaken new ideas in 
some quarters: 


Leeation or Costa Rica, 
Washington, December 13, 1854. 


The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Costa Rica, has the 


ed by a Mosquito King. 


arrangments and purposes. 


within the well-known limits of Costa Rica, 


Lake of Nicaragua, &e. 


ed a permission and legal title to that effect. 


there. 
But, so far as regards the “ Mosquito Coloni- 


it is understood that the alleged expedition has 
been prepared, the undersigned begs to inform 
the Government of the United States that said 
association has acquired no title whatever from 
the Government of Costa Rica, and that any 
attempt on the part of it to invade the territory 


mand. 


servant. I’, Mouina. 
Hon: William L. Marey, Secretary 
of State of the U. S., Washington. 


——_o—_———— 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN SCHEME. 


Scheme have come to light. 


is your title ?’ said the squatter. 


from Kinney.’ ” 


The Baltimore American says : 


uito Songer 8 was made man 
the King of the Mosquitoes to 


tion amounting to about thirty thousand pounds 


Maryland 
pany.” 












¥ 


miserable sans culotte savage, who deems it a} 


journals, overlooking these small matters of 


ort of 


an American State in Central America, com: 
manding the whole eoast; and the. infant Re- 
publics in that region, which have banished 


would be soon throttled by the interloper, and 
the entire coast, from Yucatan inclusive down 


All Colonel Kinney asks from our Govern- 
Leave him to deal 
with the Costa Ricans and Nicaraguans, and 
If they submit, he will annex 


Such is the scheme of “ Colonization,” as it 
is called, which even the National Intelligencer 


honor torepresent tothe Hon. William L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State of the United States, that the 
undersigned’s attention has been recently called, 
by the intelligence published in the newspapers 
of this country, of an expedition having been 
arranged and organized among American citi- 
zens, for the purpose of colonizing certain lands 
in Central America, under an alleged title grant- 


Among other journals, the Union of this city, 
(the reputed organ of the Administration,) in 
its issue of the 8th instant, speaks of the expe- 
dition in question as a “ fixed fact,” informing 
its readers that Col. Kinney, of Texas, will be 
the conductor or leader of the first party of col- 
onists ; that the tract about to be colonized em- 
braces an area of thirty millions. of acres, ex- 
tending several hundred miles on the coast; and 
that the enterprise is entirely pacific in all its 
Be this as it may, 
since no description is given of the tract of land 
to be colonized, and the views of the speculators 
may extend to Costa Rica, the undersigned has 
a solemn duty to perform, by declaring, as he 
now does declare, in the name of the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica, that this Republic has never 
recognised or is disposed to recognise any title 
or grant made by the kings or chiefs of the 
Mosquito Indians, and purporting to be located 


which are from “Escudo de Veragua” to the 
fort of San Juan, on the Atlantic; and thence, 
following the course of the said riverf™te the 


The undersigned declares likewise that his 
Government will not allow any colonist, or party 
of colonists, from whatever country they may pro- 
ceed, to occupy, locate, or take possession 
of lands belonging to Costa Rica, for the pur- 
fg of agriculture, mining, or any other, un- 
ess he or they shall have previously applied to 
the Government of Costa Rica, and duly obtain- 


It will not be inappropriate to add, that the 
laws of Costa Rica are extremely liberal on the 
subject, and afford great facilities to immigrants 
who should like to go and fix their residences 


zation and Mining Compan y” on whose account 


of Costa Rica shall be opposed by all the means 
that the undersigned’s Government may com- 


Mr. Molina has the honor to renew to Mr. 
Marcy the assurance of his very high conside- 
ration, and remains his most obedient humble 


Since the foregoing article was written, other 
facts in relation to this Central American 


Colonel Kinney is famous as a pioneer of 
Anglo-Saxon Civilization. It is said that, as a 
citizen of Texas, and resident at Corpus Christi, 
“he squatted out the Spaniards and Caman-# 
ches,” “and it was in virtue alone of his occu- 
pation of that country, that the United States 
was enabled to maintain the claim of Texas to 
the boundary of the Rio Grande; and in spite 
of Colonel Benton, who demonstrated in the 
Senate that the true boundary was the Nueces. 
Being there invested with the sovereignty of 
squattership, he made grants of land in his 
own name; and to show what weight was at- 
tached to his title, it is mentioned that an at- 
tempt was made to oust one of his grantees 
upon the production of a Spanish title. ‘ What 
‘It is from 
the King of Spain,’ was the answer. But the 
triumphant reply of the squatter was, ‘I claim 


Such a fran as this, it is presumed, will be 
able to. make good even a title from that re- 
markable abstraction, styled a Mosquito King. 


“ A grant of the greater portion of the Mos- 
years since by 
muel Shepherd 
and two re a pecuniary considera- 


and it is under a transfer of that title that the 
present company, consisting of some thirty gen- 
tlemen, among whom are Senator Cooper of 
Pennsylvania, and William Cost Johnson of 
, are acting. Colonel Kinney goes 
out as the agent and representative of this com- 


Majesty, after receiving thirty thousand 
pounds from Shepherd & Haley, was graciously 
permitted to lay in small supplies of breeches 
and whisky, to the amount of twenty-two dol- 
lars and fifty cents, on credit! What became 
of the thirty thousand pounds doth not appear. 

How and for what consideration was this 
grant transferred by Shepherd & Haley to 
‘Messrs. Cooper, Cost Johnson, and their asso- 
ciates? Is this Company chartered, or incor- 
‘porated? If so, by what Government? If 
not, in what manner does it hold title to prop- 
Jerty, dispose of it, and‘ secure it to colo- 


8 Katopling’s a Washington correspondent. 
ay of the New 








January. One thousand more will go on their 
own responsibility, from Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, and other cities. Those who 
enlist as soldiers and officers are to receive the 
same amount of pay as they would in the ser- 
vice of the United States, with the 
a large grant of land. Non-fighting emigrants 
are to have 160 acres a man, if they colonize 


correspondent adds : 
“Those who emigrate must throw off their al- 


legi 
aid of which is neither invoked nor expected 
promote the enterprise. Assurances have bee 


ernments in establishing a Central 
Republic, which shall embrace, in union with 
the American Colony, all the other sovereignties 
in that region—thus probably settling in a very 


matters in dispute between the United States 
and Great Britain.” 

The Baltimore American saysie _ 

“The design of the parties to the enterprise 
is explained to be to found a new independent 
Republic en the Mosquito coast; then to take 
measures for a convention from the Republics 
of Nicaragua, Honduras, San Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Veragua, and New Grenada, in order to 
adopt a Federal Constitution, and establish a 
Government analogous to that of the North 
American Union. It is stated that the most 
enlightened men in these various countries are 


confidence in its practicability.” 


the matter: 
“Whether this Negro-Indian be a legitimate 


respects be valid or not, is their lookout. It 


the expedition choose to emigrate, and encoun- 


arms, they must take the consequences; and I 
do. not see how the Administration can be re- 


agement,” 
The Baltimore American says: 
“'The only opposition arises from Nicaragua, 


leged invasion of her rights.” 
her Minister, has entered a protest. 


rily disposed of by the Washington Union: 


nection. 


manner. 


so publicly and peacefully. 


plicated in any way in the enterprise.” 


Mr. Molina, in which he says : 


ture. 
intention on the part o 


ny may have obtained from other sources than 
from the Government itself. 


permit the undersigned to observe that he does 


cultural, mining, and commercial speculations, 


the United States. 

“ When the parties to this expedition shall 
have withdrawn from their allegiance to their 
own country, and voluntarily placed themselves 
within the jurisdiction of another Power, their 
conduct must be in conformity to the new re- 
lations they have assumed, and they are re- 
sponsible to the laws of the land in which they 
have sought domicil. The question of validity 
of title to lands is, then, between them and 
other claimants, to be adjudged, not by the 
Government of the United States, but by the 
tribunals of the State within which the dispute 
shall arise. 

“Mr. Molina will understand from the fore- 
going remarks, that, while this Government 
does not feel called upon to interfere with the 
projected peaceful expeditions of its citizens 
to other countries, it promptly disavows any 
| intention of justifying those citizens who may 
contemplate a wilful violation of the rights and 
laws of a friendly nation. 

“ As, however, the Government of the Uni- 
ted States has no official information in respect 
to the movements of the company alluded to, 
the undersigned would suggest to Mr. Molina 


his Government upon this subject to the au- 
thorized agents of the company.” 


about to be occupied by Colonel Kinney, is de- 


ed by Nicaragua or Costa Rica, or both, and, 


; 


neutrality laws ! 


parently legal and laudable. 
For our own part, we look upon it as 


consequences ; but the 


adaptation to the growth of all slave-l 
ples: they tell us that on the coast it 
and hot, and the Southern dogma is 





ition of 
themselves within twelve months. The Post 


iance to the United States Government; the 


received from influential men in the Central 
American States, that leave no doubt in Colonel 
Kinney’s mind of the co-operation of those Gov- 
American 


summary way the Mosquito question and other 


decidedly in favor of the undertaking, and have 


As to the title assumed to be derived by the 
Company from the Mosquito King, the corres- 
Fpondent of the Post, in the following para- 
graph, doubtless presents Col. Kinney’s view of 


sovereign or not, or whether the title in other 


has been declared valid by some of our most 
conservative statesmen; but if the members of 


ter the risk of sustaining it even by force of 


quired to interfere in its suppression or encour- 


the Government of which claims proprietorship 
of the soil ceded, and threatens to protest to 
our own and other Governments against the al- 


As we have seen, Costa Rica also, through 
The difficulty to be apprehended is summa- 


“Tf the Government of Nicaragua shall ob- 
ject to the enterprise, it will present a question 
between the colonists and that Government, 
with which the United States will have no con- 
The colonists do not violate any law 
in voluntarily expatriating themselves, and 
seeking a residence in Central America. They 
will not go as an organized military associa- 
tion, but as individuals, upon their own respon- 
sibility, and at their own risk. They do not 
constitute a secret band of adventurers, but 
they make their claim to the soil in open day, 
point to their evidences of their title, and avow 
their plans and purposes in the most public 
Their expedition is purely peaceful, 
and undertaken in no spirit of aggression. They 
do not go as American citizens, either instiga- 
ted or encouraged to emigrate by our Govern- 
ment, but they voluntarily determine to change 
their residence and their citizenship, and to do 
In this view, we 
cannot see that our Government can be com- 


Finally, we have a letter from Mr. Marcy, 
Secretary of State, in reply to the protest of 


“Tn the absence of any information that the 
alleged company contemplate occupying any 
lands which are claimed or have ever been 
claimed by Costa Rica, the warning contained 
in Mr. Molina’s note would seem to be prema- 
From the tenor of that note, however, 
the undersigned does not infer that the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica apprehends any hostile 
the organization in 
question, but that it simply declines to recog- 
nise the validity of any title which this compa- 


“In this view of the case, Mr. Molina will 


not perceive upon what grounds the Govern- 
ment of the United States can interfere with 
the proposed expedition, which appears to be 
a peaceful enterprise, involving possibly agri- 


but contemplating no measure which will ren- 
der them amenable to the neutrality laws of 


ihe propriety of communicating the views of 


From all which it appears: that the right of 
the Mosquito King to convey the tract of land 


nied by the Governments of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua ; that this land lies within the re- 
gion claimed by one or both of these Govern- 
ments ; that these Governments are recognised 
byour Government, while the Mosquito King 
is not; that a portion of our citizens, organized 
in the United States, as soldiers, another por- 
tion as cultivators, propose openly to sail from 
our ports, take possession of the country claim- 


if need be, to make good their occupation by 
force; that the Government of the United 
States, being duly apprized of these facts, coolly 
assumes that the enterprise is none of its busi- 
ness; in other words, that its citizens may 
organize and arm themselves, and embark 
from its ports, to take possession of a region 
in dispute between two Powers, which it does 
recognise, and to which it sustains relations of 
amity, and a third so-called Power, which it 
does not recognise, and to which it sustains no 
relations at all—without any violation of our 


Mr. Marcy’s reply leaves ground for the in- 
ference, that the enterprise is undertaken with 
the full concurrence of the Administration ; 
and there is little doubt that Mr. Cushing and 
Colonel Davis have by their suggestions con- 
trived to give it such a form as to make it ap- 


but an- 
other manifestation of that Policy of Slavery- 
Propagandism, which has allied itself to the 
love of Money and lust of Territorial expansion 
pervading a large portion of our countrymen, 
Hundreds will go into the scheme, under the ; 
impulse of those motives, or from a mere blind | make no resistance to Harlin’s, except by 
passion for adventure, without dreaming of the | voting : 


oe > : aders 
; sabe bays Sober Seviey aieus ok th it. They 
know the nature of the country—its perfect 
labor eannot be used in such a region: and 


they remember, too, that, the moment the pol- 
iey of Slavery-Restriction was abandoned by 
Congress, and, the principle that the 
People of any Territory belonging to the Uni- 
[toa States might determine their own institu- 
| tions, and establish Slavery, if they chose, 
and that, when applying for admission into 
the Union, the State should be admitted, 
whether it tolerated the institution or not, 
the whole of North America, outside of the 
British provinces, was laid open to Slavery. 
Need we wonder, then, at the gigantic schemes 
of Territorial acquisition, which now confront 
us on every part of our Southern border? Of 
course, pretexts and exalted considerations are 
never wanting. The leading men. of Central 
America invite us. It is necessary to infuse 
the life of a vigorous and healthful People into 
an effete, degenerate race. A noble country is 
to be redeemed from barbarism. The discord- 
ant relations of the native States will be har- 
monized—unpleasant differences with Great 
Britain, adjusted—civilization, republicanism, 
and Christianity, take possession of Central 
America, and-form it into a grand Federation, 
like the United States. But, it is not,pro- 
claimed to the world, that while all these grand 
achievements shall be taking place, Slavery will 
be quietly, but effectually, striking its roots 
deep into the very vitals of the new Federation. 

We are not opposed to Progress, or Territo- 
vial Expansion; but since the action of the 
Congress of 1850, and especially since the Re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, we look with 
distrust upon every effort to enlarge our Terri- 
tory. By the measures of 1850 and 1854, the 
slaveholdets claim that the policy of Slavery 
Restriction has been abolished, and that Sla- 
very now exists in theory, if not in fact, in pos- 
sibility, if not in actuality, in every part of the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. 
This is false, but they have the power on their 
side, as we have just seen in the case of Kan- 
sas. Inevitably, then, every foot of Territory 
acquired on our Southern border, or wherever 
Slavery can be planted, is doomed. Let Con- 
gress do its duty—let it declare that Slavery 
exists nowhere within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States, or at least shall be deem- 
ed illegal in every Territory belonging or that 
may belong to the United States, and we should 
hail this new scheme of Central American Col- 
onization, provided it involved no violation of 
the rights of any sovereign nation. As it is, 
Central America, if the scheme succeed, will 
be but a dependency of the Slave Power, until 
the time shall come for annexing it to the 
South, and securing to the slaveholding section 
of the Union a perpetual and a crushing pre- 
ponderance in the National Councils, leaving 
to the free States, already hemmed in and cur- 
tailed, no alternative but submission or sepa- 
ration. 

And while all this is depending, the North is 
seriously debating how it may reduce its own 
political power, by alienating and disgusting 
foreign immigrants, and how it may prevent 
the enslavement of this continent by a petty 
* | despot, called a Pope. 







———_—_—_=- —__—_ 


CONGRESS, LAST WEEK. 


Last week, being holyday week, Congress 
did as little as possible, and met chiefly to ad- 
journ, 

Tuesday, the 26th, the Senate disposed of a 
few notices of bills, &c., and at an early hour 
adjourned. , 

The House passed a joint resolution from the 
Senate, appointing Rufus Choate and Gideon 
Hawley, Regents for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. A resolution was adopted, instructing 
the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into 
the expediency of preventing by law the im- 
portation of fpreign Paupers and criminals. 
Bennett’s Land bill was taken up in order, but 
the originator of it being absent, it was post- 
poned three weeks. ~ An adjournment was 
voted at two o'clock. 

Wednesday, in the Senate, the usual rou- 
tine business was transacted. Mr. Johnson’s 
bill to establish the three Territories, Chelokee, 
Muscogee, and Chahta, was re-committed to 
the Committee on Territories. These Territo- 
ries are the germs of future slave States. 

The Senate adjourned till Friday. 

In the House, Mr. Whitfield introduced sev- 
eral bills relating to improvements in Kansas. 

‘Mr. Farley, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries, reported back, with sundry amendments, 
Senate bill authorizing the construction of a 
subterranean line of telegraph from the Missis- 
sippi or Missouri rivers to the Pacific ocean; 
which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

An important bill. The great difficulties are, 
how to guard against the mischief or malice of 
the Indians, and how to detect breaks in the 
wires. 

In the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, the Army Appropriation bill was 
considered, and laid aside to be reported. 

On a motion made in reference to the Post 
Office Appropriation Bill, a call of the House 
was ordered, and it seemed that only 122 mem- 
bers were present. The Bill was then laid 


were then reported to the House, and passed. 

On a bill introduced by Mr. Noble, making 
appropriations to-extend the piers in the har- 
bor of Monroe, Michigan, a war of words sprang 
up on the general subject of Internal Improve- 
ments, the President’s Veto, &e.—in which no 
scheme of policy was elicited. It served to 
pass away the time till the hour of adjourn- 
ment, when the House adjourned over till Sat- 
urday. 

Friday, Mr. Badger announced in the Senate 
his purpose to call up, the following Tuesday, 
the bill to increase the compensation of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and Members of 
Congress, and then the Senate adjourned over 
till Tuesday. 

This movement of Mr. Badger is made at a 
very unpropitious time. When the People 
everywhere are suffering from the hard times, 
they will not tolerate the idea that their repre- 
sentatives should vote themselves increased 
compensation. 

The House met Saturday, but no quorum be- 
ing present, it adjourned over till Tuesday. 

And this is what both Houses did for a week. 





IOWA.—U. 8, SENATOR. 


The Whig and Republican Members of the 
Towa Legislature met in caucus on the 13th ult., 
to nominate candidates for U. S. Senator and 
Judges of the Supreme Court. It was decided 
that twenty-nine votes should be required to 
nominate. The caucus then proceeded to bal- 
lot for U. 8. Senator, Fitz Henry Warren at 
first received the highest number of votes, but 
ou the last ballot, James Harlin was nominated. 
The announcement of the nomination for U. 8. 
Senator caused considerable excitement, Col. 
Warren being a decided favorite with a major. 
ity of the Republicans of Iowa. His nomina- 
tion was defeated by confident assurances that 
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GEORGIA V8. OHIO. 


tice. 


certainly an original turn of mind. 


give the subject a moment's consideration. 


periment. But hear him: 


the following articles : 


duced is given from the census tables. 


to be a fair one. 


estimated average value. Here we have: 


Sweet potatoes 6,986,428 2- - 


would follow.” Of course it would! 


same result “ must follow.” 


as valuable as a large one. 


as from a large importation of corn. 


Slavery ! 


which cannot fail to keep up prices. 


rates 


a 








that no Senator has yet been chosen. It is un- 

are 
or by the choice o 
reme Judges from the ranks of the 


To New Susscrtners. —Subseribers wish- 
ing to begin with the first number issued in 
December, and to have the extra sheet con- 
taining all of Mr. Herbert’s story of Sherwood 
Forest published up to that time, will please 
state the fact in their orders for the paper ; oth- 
erwise, they will receive from the Ist of Janu- 


Bouy’s Derantment Direcrory.—We have 
received from the compiler, Mr. C. Bohn, a 
copy of the above-named work, and recom- 
mend it as a very useful book to those having 
business with the various public offices. It 
contains a full list of all the heads of Bureaus, 
clerks, and messengers, together with the num- 


We have rarely witnessed such a want of 
candor—such an open tilt with palpable truths 
and well-known facts—es was exhibited in the 
House of Representatives on the 14th instant, 
by Mr. Stephens, of Georgia. His reckless as- 
sertion that the Nebraska bill had nothing to 
do with the late overwhelming defeats of the 
Administration in the free States, was sufficient- 
ly replied to at the moment, by Mr. Campbell, 
of Ohio; in fact, it needed no reply, being as 
plainly false as that two and two make seven. 
But his statistics of Georgia and Ohio, in which 
he attempts to show that the former, with less 
than half the population, yields a greater 
amount of agricultural productions than the 
latter, may impose on the ignorant and inat- 
tentive, and therefore deserves a passing no- 


Mr. Stephens, if not a man of genius, has 
That dem- 
agogues and mendicant scribblers, who live by 
flattering the vanity and ministering to the 
prejudices of the South, will assert roundly and 
sweepingly that Slavery is a divine institution, 
approved by the wise, and teeming with bless- 
ings to the many, is a thing to be expected—is 
a thing to be witnessed every day ; but that it 
should be seriously attempted to show that 
Georgia produces a greater aggregate amount 
than Ohio, implies a sublime flight of reck- 
lessness, which is almost akin to genius. He 
ventures to go into particulars—to give facts 
and figures in support of the position; thus 
boldly exposing himself to the scoffing ridicule 
of every man of common intelligence, who will 
It 
is as if a man should “ lie, with cireumstances,” 
which is generally deemed a very unsafe ex- 


“But how stand the facts? Ohio produced 


“ This list includes nearly every agricultural 
product of the earth in that State, except hay, 
which is omitted, because in Georgia there is 
no return for fodder, which, in that State, an- 
swers the same purpose of hay in Ohio, as food 
for stock. The quantity of each product pro- 
The 
values run out are such as are believed to be 
the usual average values of each article in that 
State, except the products of gardens and or- 
chards, which are taken from the tables—no 
other values are put upon the products in the 
tables. The estimate above stated is beiieved 
Now, let us take up the re- 
turns for Georgia, and place upon them a like 


1,746,607 


Mr. Stephens very naively remarks, in con- 
nection with the above estimates: “If J were 
to take the statistics of @y other State, and go 
through them in the same way, the same result 
Nothing 
can be clearer than that proposition ; for it is 
evident that if he puts up the price of Georgia 
produce to the necessary figure, and puts down 
the price of produce in “any other State,” o 
all other States, to the necessary point, the 
We commend the 
device of Mr. Stephens to all champions of Sla- 
very. It is the only safe one for their cause. 
The sliding scale of prices is the only possible 
way in which a small crop can be made to appear 
On this principle, 
the English Government for a number of years 
aside, to be reported to the House. Both Bills |- managed to raise as much revenue from a small 
If the 
multiplicand of corn in quarters was small, the 
multiplier of duty in shillings was increased 
proportionately ; and if the multiplicand was 
large, the multiplier was diminished according- 
ly. It worked like a charm in producing the 
same amount of revenue year by year—of course 
it did—because it proceeded on a mathematical 
formula which is as old as algebra. Now, is 
not the ingenuity of Mr. Stephens in hitting on 
this sliding scale to be commended by all the 
friends of our peculiar institutions? Shade of 
Ellwood Fisher! ‘thou art overshadowed _by 
this new Prophet. o=4 Apvstte ot the gospel of 


The reader will perceive that Mr. Stephens 
places the prices of all those articles which are 
the staples of Ohio at a very low figure, and at 
the same time discriminates in favor of Geor- 
gia. Ohio wheat, for instance, he rates at only 
eighty cents per bushel—Georgia wheat at a 
dollar. Now, even one dollar is less than half 
the present value of wheat, but the crop of 
Georgia being insignificant at best, she loses 
comparatively little from this undervaluation. 
But Mr. 8. practices the dduble unfairness of 
placing a very low estimate on the article, and 
then giving Georgia the advantage of twenty 
cents in the bushel. Every one knows that 
Ohio wheat is superior in quality to that of Geor- 
gia; and although the quantity raised is fifteen 
to twenty times greater in the former than in 
the latter, the home consumption is five or ten 
times as great—for it is only the wealthy class- 
es in Geérgia who eat biscuit; while the negroes 
and the poor whites, that is to say, nine-tenths 
of the people, live on corn-meal and sweet pota- 
toes. Then, Ohio is much nearef, and with far 
greater and cheaper facilities of reaching, the 
Northern and Eastern markets—a circumstance 


Mr. Stephens also places Indian corn at a 
very low figure, with the same unfair discrimi- 
nation as to price in favor of Georgia. He 
Georgia corn at fifty cents per bushel— 
Ohio at only thirty cents. Now, although Ohio 
produces nearly twice the amount of corm which 

- proportion of corn to | are 
ion in Georgia is greater than in Ohio— 
if men are fed on corn in Georgia to a 
sgjesier extent thea. in Ohin, still in the farmer Ltiey of lard, of wlth Wo ie posseete’ 
| there is a much smaller proportion of “stock "4 Loui | 


to feeds So there is no reason for assuming 
that Georgia corn is worth more per bushel 
than that of Ohio. 

The same remarks may be made of oats and 
potatoes. The former, Mr. Stephens rates at 
thirty-seven and a half cents per bushel for 
Georgia, and twenty-five cents for Ohio. Irish 
potatoes he rates at fifty cents in Georgia, and 
only forty cents in Ohio. Sweet potatoes being 
an article of no great consequence, he gener. 
ously gives the advantage of price to Ohio. 

The only fair method of estimating the values 
produced in the two States, is to affix uniform 
prices to articles. The articles being the same, 
and subserving the same ends, are of the same 
value. A bushel of wheat, or beans, or pota. 
toes, in Ohio, furnishes as much food, as much 
enjoyment, sustains as many lives, and for as 
long a period, as a bushel in Georgia. Tho 
home value must therefore be the same—and jf 
the article be sent to a common market from 
the two States, they bring the same price, 
There was a time when grain or flour was worth 
five times as much money in California as jn 
New York; and it often happens on shipboard 
that a life-preserver, a bushel of grain, or a gal. 
lon of water, would be valued at ten thousand 
times their market value. The difficulty of 
procuring an article of prime necessity, and the 
consequent high price which is offered for it, 50 
far from being a criterion of wealth, is an evi. 
dence of destitution. 

The nation which can feed and clothe and 
house itself best, at the cheapest rate, and with 
the least inconvenience and deprivation to its 
inhabitants, is richest ; while a people who have 
to expend all their earnings to buy the necessa. 
ries of life must be poor, if not in a suffering 
condition. . 


But, further: the comparison of the wealth 
of two separate States or communities implies, 
necessarily, & common standard. , There must 
be something outside and beyond them, by 
which to measure them. It is absurd to talk 
of measuring a quantity by itself; and the 
measurement of the wealth of a State by the 
standard of its own necessities, is to take the 
depth of its destitution as equivalent to the 
height of its prosperity. Georgia has no whest 
for exportation, and therefore, however’ high 
she may rate it, the excessive price only meas 
ures what she wants—not what she has. The 
common standard, therefore, is the New York 
or the Liverpool price. We have selected the 
former, because it can be ascertained at once 
by reference to a New York paper. And we 
select present prices for the same reason. Be 
sides, the public is more interested in preseut 
values than in those which existed four or five 
years ago. 

Still, in fixing prices, we will discriminate 
in favor of Georgia. We will give her staple, 
cotton, (as Mr. Stephens does,) at its highest 
average price of the present day—not the home 


Wheat, - = = = TEAe 28 bes: at 80. cens $11,50n00 ee a either, but that of New York. We 
uckwheat- - - 5383064“ 40 “ - 215.225 | even do more—we place it, as we find it stated 
Indian Corn -  - 59,078,605 30“ - - 17,723,608 | . I 1 yn pele ligs op P* 

Reg seid! 01/5 425,718 50 « . . ‘gos59| in the Herald and Tribune, at a half a cent 
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Metnalie <5: ey . y twice the amount—whil 


those of Ohio are about four times as much, as 
will be seen by the estimates which Mr. Camp 
bell furnishes in his published speech, in reply 
to Mr. Stephens. 

It will be seen above, by reference to the 
statement we copy from Mr. Stephens, that 
Ohio produced in the year 1849—the year re- 
ported in the consus—59,078,606 bushels ot 
corn, which, at present rates, of 87} cents to 
$1, will exceed the whole value of product 
accredited to the State by that gentleman! 
Suppose the price is 90 cents, which is about the 
average at present, and we have $53,170,744.50, 
for the single article of corn. .The product ot 


Wheat - - - 1,088,535 bushels at $1.00 - - $1,088,535 P 4 

Indian Corn - 30,090,098 “ “ 50 - - 15,040,049} COrn in Georgia for the same year, at the same 
a aaa 38,050,001 The ai aero axl ae prices, would come to a trifle more than half 
Peasandbeans 1,142,011 bushels at 1.00 - - 1.142.011 |] that value. 


Irish potatoes - _ 227,378 ‘50.- - 1136809} The wheat crop of Ohio in 1849 was a very 

Oats - - - - 392004 « B7E- - - 1,432,516 os oe aa r 

Cane sugar. -  1,644hhds.1,0001bs..06- - "93649 | Short one. It was only 14,487,351 bushels, 

Molasses - - 216,150 gallonsat 25 - 4.037 | whereas the next year it amounted to above 

Orchard products of - - - - - - + - + - 92,766 ane 

Garden products of - - - - - - - = - - 76,500 | 28,000,000. But taking the amount as report 
Aggregate . $38,431,299 | ed in the census, and valuing it at the present 


prices, and we have an amount equal to two 
thirds of the value of all products, as estimated 
by Mr. Stephens. Wheat is now worth $2.25 
to $2.40 in New York. But, taking $2, for 
the sake of round numbers, and we have a 
value of $28,974,702, for wheat alone ; and that 
but halfa crop. The wheat crop of Georgia, 
for the same year, and at the same price, would 


, | be only a trifle more than two millions, as the 


reader can see ata glance. The oats and the 
Irish potato crops of Ohio amounted to some 
eleven millions in value, while Georgia has 
nothing to offset them except sweet potatoes, 
which fall short of two millions in value ; rice, 
worth a million and a half; and oats, as much 
more—in all, four or five millions. 

The great crop of Georgia, next to Indian 
corn, is cotton. Her crop of 1849, as reported 
in the census, was 499,091 bales, of four hun- 
dred pounds eack. 
is worth $16,969,094. 

Mr. Stephens says that he omits to include 
the value of Ohio hay in his estimate, since 
there is no return made of fodder in Georgia! 
In this way he disposes of an article worth 
more than the cotton crop of his State! Does 
Mr. Stephens forget that the corn crop of Ohio 
is twice as great as that of Georgia, and tha! 
no return is made of Ohio fodder? So far 
from making anything by this subterfuge, he 
loses a valuc equal to the fodder crop of his 
State, which would otherwise have been forgot: 
ten. He must now offset not merely the hay 
crop, but an amouat of fodder double that 
grown in his State. 

The hay crop of Ohio, as reported in the 
census, was 1,443,142 tons. The retail price 
of hay is something like $1 per ewt., or $2° 
Per ton. But assuming that it will average 
only$16 per ton, and we have an aggregate 
value 01.$23,090,272, for hay alone. The hay 
crop of Gewgia was only 23,449 tons, worth 
less than half amijiion. 

These items, rng the principal products of 
the two States, su Sently illustrate the sub- 
ject, and show the almwy three-fold value of 
Ohio agricultural product’) gay nothing of 
manufactures and mechanical, oductions. 

Mr. Campbell, in his published. neech, goes 
into a detailed comparison of the\,. states, 
and exhibits the agricultural prodiyions of 
Ohio at $145,000,000, against $65,00dg99 in 
Georgia! —a result perfectly in accord sce 
with common experience. \ 

Southern politicians who are continual) 
foisting the subject of Slavery before the public 
are its worst enemies. They only set w fic- 
tions to be knocked down by their adversaies, 
thus exposing the nakedness and poverty f 
their country, where their object 1s we 
ment. n 


At 8} cents per pound, it 





Heavy Failures in New Orleans. = 
New Orleans, Dec. 27.—The old cotton es 
of Messrs. Brander & McKenna, of this °-" 
‘suspended payment to-day, and their liabilit 
very heavy. The a is caused a 
‘their acceptance of the of Mr. Edwer 
Matthews, who has also failed in ange. et 
‘of the inability to get to market large qe, 
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